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The Solution of 
Alternating Current Circuits 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering, Oregon State College 


HERE IS TENTH article 
in series on fundamental 
principles of electricity 
written for the telephone 
worker. Alternating cur- 
rents in series and par- 
allel circuits and their 
calculation 


S HAS been previously shown, 
A two or more currents or two 

or more voltages may not be 
in phase with each other in alternat- 
ing-current circuits. That is, they 
may pass through similar values 
such as maximum) at different in- 
stants. In general, therefore, a-c 
currents or voltages cannot be added 
together arithmetically as can be done 
in direct-current circuits. 

Since the currents or voltages are 
usually not in phase in a-c circuits, 
they must be added together as vec- 
tors. A vector takes into considera- 
tion not only the magnitude of a 
value, but also its phase; that is, its 
relation with other values. 

There are several ways of ex- 
pressing vectors and of combining 
them. In the following solutions the 
graphic method will be employed, be- 
cause this method avoids the use of 
mathematics with which the reader 
may not be familiar. A separate sec- 
tion will not be devoted to the graphic 
method; instead, the method will be 


explained using actual solutions as 
illustrations. 

Resistance and Inductance in Se- 
ries: A circuit consisting of a re- 
sistor and a coil in series across a 
vacuum-tube oscillator is shown in 
Fig. 1. The internal impedance of 
the oscillator is assumed to be 600 
ohms resistance. It is desired to 
find the current flowing in the cir- 
cuit (which is the same in all parts), 
and the voltage drop across each ele- 
ment. The oscillator voltage of 10 
volts is the open-circuit voltage; that 
is, the voltage of the oscillator when 
it is delivering no load. 

One solution of the problem is in- 
dicated by the following steps: 

Step 1: Find the total resistance. 


600 200 -+-100 — 900 ohms. 

Step 2: Find the inductive react- 
ance. X;, = 2 wfL = 6.28x1000x 
0.1 628 ohms. 

Step 3: Find the impedance. Z 
\/ R? + X? — 1/900? + 628? — 1097 
ohms. 

Step 4: Find the current. /- 
E/Z 10/1097 — 0.00912 ampere. 


Step 5: Find the voltage across 
the resistor. E = IR = 0.00912 


200 — 1.82 volts. 
Step 6: Find the voltage across 
the coil. Z= V R?4+X 
= 100° + 628? — 636 ohms. 
E IZ — 0.00912 « 636 
= 5.80 volts. 
Step 7: Find the voltage drop in 


the oscillator. E=—IZ=0.00912» 
600 — 5.47 volts. 

If these voltage drops are added to- 
gether, they equal 1.82 + 5.80 + 5.47 
= 13.09 volts. This is higher than 
the 10 volts impressed, an apparent 
impossibility. Therefore, in a series 





a-c circuit, never add voltage drops 
together numerically to obtain the 
total voltage impressed, unless the 
circuit consists of resistance only. 
In a-c circuits the voltage should be 
added vectorially, and this is done by 
the graphic method in Fig. 2. 

The current, J, is taken as the base, 
because it is common to all parts of 
the circuit. The voltage drop of 1.82 
volts across the resistor is then laid 
off to some convenient scale (for in- 
stance 0.5 inch — 1 volt). This 
drop is along J, because the voltage 
across a resistor is in phase with the 
current through it. Next, the volk- 
age-drop in the oscillator of 5.47 volts 
is laid off, also along the current. 
Then, the voltage drop due to the 
resistance of the coil (E—IR= 
0.00912 “ 100 — 0.912 volt) is laid 
off also along I. 

From the end of these three vectors 
the voltage drop due to the reactance 
(E = 1X = 0.00912 « 628 5.72 
volts) is laid off at right angles lead- 
ing I, because the voltage across in- 
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Fig. 1. A Circuit Composed of Re- 

sistance and Inductance in Series; A 

and V Represent an Ammeter and 
Voltmeters 
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Fig. 2. 


iliustrating the Method of Graphically Adding the Voltage Drops in a 


Series Circuit to Find the Total Impressed Voltage. 


ductive reactance is 90° ahead of the 
current, causing the drop as shown 
in a previous article. 

If care is taken in plotting these 
values, a line joining the two ends 
of the figure to complete the triangle 
should be 10 volts. This proves that 
the 10 volts of the oscillator is all 
consumed in sending current through 
the circuit. 

Resistance and Capacitance in Se- 
ries: Such a circuit is shown in 
Fig. 3. Suppose that there are no 
losses in the condenser, and that its 
effective resistance is, accordingly, 
negligible. Further, assume in this 
instance that the 10 volts of the os- 
cillator is its voltage when delivering 
lead, and thus, the internal impedance 
may be neglected. 

Step 1: Find the reactance of the 


condenser. X, =1/(2 7fC) = 
1/ (6.28 « 1000 « 0.000002) 
79.8 ohms. 


Step 2: Find the impedance of the 
circuit. 


Z VR? + X? \/100? + 79.8 


- 128 ohms. 
Step 3: Find the current. /= 
E/Z == 10/128 — 0.0781 ampere. 


As in the previous problem, sup- 
pose the voltage drops are added to- 
gether just to see what the result will 
be. Thus, (0.0781 « 100) + (0.0781 

79.8) = 14.05 which is incorrect, 
because the values were added numer- 
ically and not vectorially. 

If the current is taken as the base, 
and if the 7R drop is plotted to scale 
along the current and the 1X drop is 
plotted lagging behind the current by 
90°, it will be found that the length 
of the line closing the triangle is 
equal to 10 volts. The JX drop is 
plotted 90° behind the current, be- 
cause the current through a con- 
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denser leads the voltage across a con- 
denser by 90°. 

Resistance, Inductance, and Ca- 
pacitance in Series: Suppose that a 
coil of negligible resistance and 
0.0127 henry self-inductance is con- 


nected in series with the resistor and 
condenser of Fig. 3. The inductive 
reactance of this coil will be XY, — 
22fL = 6.28 < 1000 0.0127 ~ 
79.8 ohms. 

Now, inductive reactance and ¢a- 
pacitive reactance act oppositely in 
circuits. An _ inductive reactance 
causes a voltage drop which leads the 
current, but a capacitive reactance 
causes a voltage drop which lags the 
current. Since these two reactances 
act oppositely, the equivalent re- 
actance will be X, — Xe = 79.8 — 
79.8 — 0 ohms. 

If there is no resultant reactance 
in the circuit, the current will be lim- 


ited only by the resistance. Thus, 
the current will be J] = E/R = 
10/100 0.1 ampere. Although the 


equivalent reactance is zero and does 
not oppose the current (in this in- 
stance), there is, nevertheless, a reac- 
tive voltage drop across the condenser 
and across the coil. 

Thus, the drop across the condenser 
is BE — [Xx 0.1 79.8 = 7.98 
volts. Similarly, the drop across the 
coil is E 1X 0.1 79.8 7.98 
volts. But, these two voltage drops 


Answers to Problems in Ninth Article 


The following are the answers to Problems 23, 24, 25 
and 26 concerning principles of electricity, given in the 
ninth article of this series entitled ‘“‘Coils and Condensers 
in A.C. Communication Circuits,” published in the April 


27 issue of TELEPHONY: 


23. Current through 40-ohm resistor J 
Current through 100-ohm resistor / 
80-ohm resistor J 


Current through 


0.1184 ampere. 
0.0526 ampere. 
0.0658 ampere. 


24. X, = 2 rfL = 6.2832 x 1000 x 0.01 62.8 ohms. 
Z, = v (100)? + (62.8)? — 118.2 ohms. 
X, 2 xrfL — 6.2832 x 1000 x 0.015 — 94.3 ohms. 
Z, = \ ( 25)? + (94.8)? = 97.5 ohms. 


For the two in series, add the inductance and resist- 


ances, then 


0.015) 157.1 


205 ohms. 


xX QafL 6.2832 x 1000 x (0.01 
ohms. 

R : 100 + 25 125 ohms. 

Z= vy (125)? + (157.1)? 


Note that Z, and Z, were not added directly together. 


They should not be added directly except under 


certain 


conditions which are rarely fulfilled. 


25. The equivalent capacitance will be 0.666 


farad. 


The voltage across the 2 microfarad condenser 


6674 volts. 


The voltage across the 1 microfarad condenser 


133! 3 volts. 


micro- 


will be 


will be 


26. Four in series: Equivalent capacitance = 0.5 mfd. 


Permissible voltage — 


Permissible voltage = 


800 volts. 
Four in series-parallel: Equivalent capacitance 
400 volts. 

Four in parallel: Equivalent capacitance 


- 1 mfd. 


~ 8 mfd. 


Permissible voltage — 200 volts. 
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are «gual and since one leads the cur- 
rent by 90° and the other lags by 
90°, the resultant of the two is zero. 

Suppose the total resistance of the 
circuit under consideration had been 


only 10 ohms. Then, the current 
would have been J — E/R = 10/10 
1 ampere. The voltage across the 


oil and that across the condenser 
would now be, however, 1 * 79.8 = 
79.8 volts. Thus, a high voltage may 
exist across the coil and the condenser 
of a series resonant circuit if a high 
urrent is permitted to flow. 

Of course, if an excessive voltage 
exists across a coil, it may be dam- 
aged, but the condenser in a series 
circuit will probably be broken down 
frst. Trouble is often experienced 
in series circuits from this cause; an 
experimenter finds he has_ broken 
down a condenser with a very small 
applied voltage. 

The total impedance offered by the 
series circuit consisting of a resistor, 
a coil, and a condenser in series was 
shown to be equal to the resistance 
of the resistor when the inductive and 


capacitive reactances were equal. Now, 


Xx, 22fLand Xe = 1/(27 fC). 
Equating these and solving for the 
frequency gives 
22 fL = 1/(2 = fC), and 
f=—1/(2 ¢ VLC) (1) 
The frequency, f, given by the 
equation is known as the resonant 
frequency of a series circuit. It is 
the frequency at which the inductive 
and capacitive reactances are equal, 
and at which the impedance of the 
circuit is the least possible value since 
it is equal to the resistance (only) 
in the circuit. In equation (1) f is 
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Fig. 3. A Circuit Composed of Re- 

sistance and Capacitance in Series. 

The Voltage of the Oscillator Is Con- 
stant at 10 Volts. 


in cycles per second when L and C 
are in henrys and farads respectively. 

Resistance and Inductance in Par- 
allel: In a circuit of this type, shown 
in Fig. 4, the same voltage is across 
each element. To solve the circuit, 


the current in each branch is found 
separately, and these currents are 
then added vectorially to give the total 
line current. 








The current through the resistor 
will be J, = E/R = 10/100 = 0.1 
ampere. To find the current through 
the coil it is first necessary to find 
the impedance of the coil. The re- 
actance is X, — 2rfL —6.28 « 1000 

0.02 — 126 ohms. The impedance 
will be Z = 1/30" + 1267 = 129 
ohms, and the current through the coil 
will be J, = E/Z = 10/129 = 0.0774 
ampere. 

If the currents were added numer- 
ically, the total current, J, would be 
0.1 + 0.0774 — 0.1774 ampere. This 
is, however, not correct. The cur- 
rents must be added vectorially as 
shown in Fig. 5. The first step in 
drawing this figure is to draw a line, 
E, representing the impressed volt- 
age. This voltage is taken as the 
base, because it is common to both 
the resistor and the coil. 

The current, Jp, through the re- 
sistor is laid off to scale along the 
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Fig. 4. A Circuit Composed of Re- 

sistance and Inductance in Parallel. 

Impressed Voltage Is Assumed Con- 
stant. 


voltage, E. The current, J,, is laid 
off to scale from the end of J, lagging 
the voltage, E, by an angle of 76.57°, 
because the current through a coil 
lags the voltage across coil by an 
angle which approaches 90°. A small 
protractor can be purchased at any 
bookstore and is useful for laying off 
and obtaining angles. 

The angle at which J, is plotted be- 
hind E is determined by the resist- 
ance and inductance of the coil. This 
can easily be determined by trig- 
onometry, but for those readers not 
familiar with this subject, the angle 
of lag can be found as follows: 

Plot a triangle of the resistance, R, 
and the reactance X,, to scale. The 
impedance, Z, will be the closing side. 
The angle between R and Z will be 
the angle by which the current, I,, 
lags the voltage, EF. 

Referring back again to Fig. 5, 
after J, has been plotted, the figure 
can be completed by drawing in the 
closing side of the triangle. This is 
equal in length to the total line cur- 
rent, which in this instance is ap- 
proximately 0.14 ampere. 

Resistance and Capacitance in 
Parallel: A condenser having no ap- 
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preciable losses and hence no effec- 
tive resistance is shown connected in 
parallel with a resistor in Fig. 6. To 
solve for the total current, first find 
the current through the resistor, 
which will be ] = E/R = 10/100 = 




















Fig. 5. Illustrating the Method of Graphic— 
ally Adding the Currents in a Parallel Cir— 
cuit to Give the Total Current. 


0.1 ampere. Next, find the reactance 
of the condenser, which is X, 
1/(2xfC) = 1/(6.28 1000 x 


0.000002) — 79.8 ohms. Since there 
is no effective series resistance in the 
condenser, the current through it will 
be I, = E/X, = 10/79.8 = 0.125 
ampere. 

To find the total line current, first 
draw a line, E, for the base. Next, 
lay off J, to scale along E, because 
in a resistor, E and J are in phase. 
Then, from the end of J, lay off J, 
to scale, but 90° ahead of E, because 
the current through a condenser leads 
the voltage across the condenser by 
90°. 

The length of the closing side of 
this triangle should be approximately 
0.16 ampere, and this is the total line 
current. This current is also equal 


to I = v0.1? + 0.125° — 0.16 
ampere. 

Resistance, Inductance, and Ca- 
pacitance in Parallel: If a coil hav- 
ing negligible resistance and a self-in- 
ductance of 0.0127 henry is connected 
in parallel with the resistor and con- 
denser of Fig. 6, the total line current 
I—I, +1, + I,, added vectorially. 
The currents J, and 7, were found in 
the preceding section. The value J, 
= E/X, = 10/ (6.28100 0.0127) 
= 10/79.8 — 0.125 ampere. 

Now, the current through the con- 
denser was shown to lead the voltage 
by 90°, and the current through the 
coil will lag the voltage by 90°. Since 
these two currents are equal and op- 
posite, they will, therefore, neutralize 
each other. Thus, a peculiar situa- 
tion exists: 

Although there is a current of 
0.125 ampere through the condenser, 
and a current of 0.125 ampere 
through the coil, no current flows 
from the oscillator to the condenser 
and coil in parallel. That is, if a cir- 
cuit consisted of only a condenser and 
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a coil (having negligible resistance) 
in parallel, although (theoretically ) 
no current flowed through the line 
wires connected to the oscillator, large 
currents would flow in the condenser 
and coil. 

These currents would be equal in 
magnitude and opposite in phase so 
that they cancelled each other. No 
power would be supplied by the oscil- 
lator, because the currents in the coil 
and condenser are 90° out of phase 
with the voltage. 

Referring back to the circuit com- 
posed of the resistor, the condenser, 
and the coil in parallel, although / 
and J,, may be equal and opposite, the 
current through the resistor, Ip, flows 
the same at all times, and is in phase 
with the voltage producing it. Now, 
an examination of the methods of 
computing J, and J,, will show this: 

At a low frequency, J,, will exceed 
I., and when these two are combined 
vectorially, there will be some current 
left to combine with Jp. At a high 
frequency, J, will exceed J,,, and there 
will be some current left to combine 
with J,. It has here been shown, how- 
ever, that at some frequency 
equals J, and there is no current left 
to combine with J,. In this last case, 
therefore, the line current from the 
oscillator at this frequency is com- 
posed of J, only and is the least pos- 
sible value. 

The equivalent impedance of a cir- 
cuit is always equal to the voltage 
across that circuit divided by the 
current through it. Thus, when 
values of Z=E/I are taken for the 
circuit just considered, it will be 
found that at 1000 cycles the current 
taken by the entire circuit is only that 
through the resistor, and at this fre- 
quency the impedance is the maxi- 
mum possible value. 

This frequency is sometimes called 
a resonant frequency, but this is a 
misleading term. It is better known 
as the anti-resonant frequency, be- 
cause the impedance is maximum. 

It is not possible to write a simple 
equation, such as equation (1), which 
will give the anti-resonant frequency 
of a parallel circuit under all condi- 
tions. This is because of the resist- 
ance of the coil influences the anti- 
resonant frequency in a rather com- 
plex way. If the resistances of the 
coil and condenser are negligible, 
however, equation (1) will give the 
anti-resonant point. 

Some objection may be raised to 
the discussions in this article, because 
coils and condensers of negligible re- 
sistances were used in most instances. 
This was done to simplify the discus- 
sions as much as possible. The treat- 
ment is not at all impractical, because 
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coils are readily obtainable in which 
the resistance is negligible, but this 
is not true for all coils. More com- 
plete discussions can be found in 
books on electrical theory. 
Series-Parallel Circuits: Only a 
mention will be made of series- 
parallel circuits. Although they can 
be solved by somewhat elementary 
means, the solution is not entirely 
satisfactory. It is suggested that 
those interested in such circuits 
should consult a good book on elec- 
trical theory. If such circuits are fre- 
quently encountered by the reader, it 
is suggested that he should provide 
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Fig. 6. A Circuit Composed of Re— 

sistance and Capacitance in Parallel. 

Impressed Voltage Is Assumed Con- 
stant. 


himself with electrical knowledge be- 
yond the scope of these articles. 

Resonant and Anti-Resonant Cir- 
cuits in Practice: Naturally, the 
subject of resonant and anti-resonant 
circuits can be only touched upon, in- 
teresting though it is. Briefly, sup- 
pose that a constant source of a-c 
voltage is obtainable, or, suppose 
that a constant value of a-c voltage 
is maintained across a_ series-reso- 
nant circuit. At the frequency of 
resonance, a large current will flow, 
and large voltages will exist across 
the coil and condenser. The im- 
pedance of such a circuit is minimum 
at the resonant frequency. 

Now, suppose that a fixed value 
of a-c voltage is held across a paral- 
lel anti-resonant circuit. Large cur- 
rents may flow in the coil and con- 
denser, but the line current will be 
small and the impedance will accord- 
ingly be high. 

If now the same value of total line 
current is sent through a resonant 
and an anti-resonant circuit, it will 
be found that a low voltage will force 
the current through the resonant cir- 
cuit, but that a high voltage will be 
required to force it through the anti- 
resonant circuit. 

Thus, either a resonant or anti- 
resonant circuit can be used to tune 
a piece of apparatus and make it se- 
lective to one frequency. If it is 
tuned with a resonant circuit, large 
currents of the desired frequency 
will result, but if it is tuned with a 
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parallel circuit, a large voltage of the 
desired frequency will result. 

Summary: In series circuits the 
current through each element must 
be the same. Separate voltage drops 
exist across each element, and the 
total voltage is the vector sum of 
these separate voltage drops. If con- 
ditions are such that the inductive 
and capacitive reactances are equal, 
then the series circuit is in rego- 
nance, the impedance is the least pos- 
sible value, and the maximum cur- 
rent flows with the least applied volt- 
age. High voltages may exist across 
the coil and condenser at resonance. 

In parallel circuits the voltage 
across each element is the same. Sep- 
arate currents flow through each ele- 
ment, however, and the total line cur- 
rent is the vector sum of the sepa- 
rate currents. If conditions are such 
that the current through the con- 
denser equals that through the coil 
(and the resistance of the coil is 
negligible), then the parallel circuit 
is in anti-resonance. At the anti- 
resonant frequency the impedance of 
the circuit is the greatest possible 
value, and thus the minimum current 
flows, but for a given value of cur- 
rent the voltage across the anti- 
resonant circuit is maximum. 
Problems: 

27. Solve the circuit of Fig. 1, if 
the resistance of the resistor is 300 
ohms and the resistance of the coil is 
200 ohms. All other values are as 
indicated. 

28. Solve the circuit of Fig. 3, if 
the frequency of the oscillator is in- 
creased to 2,000 cycles. All other 
values are as indicated. 

29. What value of inductance must 
be connected in series with a 0.5 
microfarad condenser to produce res- 
onance at 1,200 cycles? If the re- 
sistance of the inductance coil is 5 
ohms, and the voltage across the cir- 
cuit is 0.9 volt, what current will 
flow at resonance? 

30. Solve the circuit of Fig. 4 for 
frequency of 800 cycles. All other 
values are as indicated. 

31. Solve the circuit of Fig. 6 if 
the condenser has a capacitance of 4 
microfarads. All other values are as 
indicated. 

Work out the answers to these 
questions and hold them to compare 
with the correct answers. These will 
be published with the next instalment. 

- a 7 
Company in Spain Has 
Big Station Gain 

The Compania Telefonica Nacional de 
Espana reports for the year 1934 a net 
gain of 22,537 stations, bringing the 
total up to 303,766. This compares with 
90,000 in 1924, the year in which the 
company was organized. 
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Missourians Meet 


To Talk Over Telephone Problems 


MANY FACTORS contributed to the success of the 
annual convention of the Missouri Telephone Associ- 
ation held in Kansas City recently, which had a fine 
attendance and interesting sessions. An address on 
“Small Company Accounting” is given in full in this 
report. Officers and members of executive committee 


F TER THE discouragement 
A caused by the economic depres- 

sion, the telephone conventions 
of the various state associations serve 
to “pep up” the spirits of telephone 
people and inspire enthusiasm that 
cannot be motivated except by per- 
sonal contact with others of mutual 
problems and ideas. The annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Telephone 
Association—held at Hotel Muehle- 
bach in Kansas City on May 27 and 
28—was no exception. 

The attendance crept close to the 
records of more prosperous days and 
those present were more enthusiastic 
than they have been for several years. 
Telephone men and women of the 
“Show-Me” state returned to their 
homes with a renewed confidence in 
the future of the industry, unanimous 
in the general opinion that this year’s 
Missouri convention was “the best’’ 
in many years—and really so, not 
merely a term. 

Nearly 300 people attended the an- 
nual dinner and dance on Monday eve- 
ning, May 27, where they were enter- 
tained for an hour and a half by 
Lindhorst, of St. Louis, the magician 
who styles himself as the “Original 
Chandu.” He has been practicing 
magic for 35 years and succeeded in 
“whisking” himself into the Missouri 
legislature at the last general election. 

In the absence of President Houck 
McHenry, of Jefferson City, on ac- 
count of illness, Vice-President A. M. 
Benedict, of Richards, presided capa- 
bly at all convention sessions. 

At the business session on Tuesday 
afternoon these men were elected to 
the executive committee for three 
years: A. M. Benedict, of Richards; 
A. J. Roberts, of Kansas City; and 


C. A. Ulffers, of Kansas City. 

The officers elected are: President, 
Houck McHenry, of Jefferson City; 
first vice-president, A. M. Benedict, 





of Richards; second vice-president, 
W. R. Journey, of Higginsville; third 
vice-president, T. R. Schweer, of 
Rolla, and fourth vice-president, EI- 
mer Weakley, of Plattsburg. The ex- 
ecutive committee re-elected R. W. 





HOUCK McHENRY, of 
City, Again Re-elected President of 
the Missouri Association, Has Filled 


Jefferson 


That Office Faithfully and  Effi- 
ciently for More Than 20 Years. 


Hedrick, of Jefferson City, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Manufacturers were on hand with 
the latest equipment on display and 
a cheery greeting to old friends and 
acquaintances. 


The Opening Session 


The first session of the convention 
was called to order on Monday after- 
noon, May 27, about 1:30 by Acting- 
President A. M. Benedict. He ex- 
pressed keen regret over the illness 
of President Houck McHenry which 
kept him from attending this year’s 
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meeting. Mr. Benedict paid a fine 
tribute to President McHenry for his 
steady and faithful guidance of the 
Missouri association for many years. 

Mr. McHenry has been connected 
with the telephone business in Mis- 
souri for about 30 years, said Mr. 
Benedict, and for almost that long 
has been actively connected with the 
affairs of the state association. He 
has been president since 1913 when 
the present association was re-organ- 
ized. 

Mr. Benedict said that he himself 
had been present at the reorganiza- 
tion of the association in Sedalia on 
August 20 and 21, 1913, and had not 
missed a meeting of the association 
since then. “Thirty years in the tele- 
phone business has not soured me,” 
he stated. “I can still serve my 
public with politeness and still feel 
that their interest should always come 
first; that people should always be 
given courteous treatment and be 
given full measure for their money.” 

Acting - President Benedict re- 
marked on the benefit he had derived 
from personal contacts with telephone 
men at the state conventions. He 
spoke of the value of trade maga- 
zines, in keeping the telephone man 
in small places, particularly, in- 
formed of what is going on. “No 
practical progressive telephone man 
can hope to keep abreast of his work 
or expect to be informed on all phases 
of the business, unless he is a regular 
subscriber to a trade magazine pub- 
lished in the interest of the business,” 
said he. 

“In my own case I feel sure I 
would have been sunk years ago if 
I had not been a regular reader of 
one of these journals. I have re- 
ceived unlimited information in that 
way, along every angle of the game.” 

Taking up the matter of public 
utilities which are “on the spot” at 
the present time, Mr. Benedict stated 
that much unfavorable comment has 
been aroused against them—and par- 
ticularly the telephone business—by 
the public press, and this has been 
seized upon by “cheap politicians and 
office-holders of doubtful standing 
and honesty of purpose.” 

It’s a peculiar thing, said Mr. Ben- 
edict, that the telephone business, 
which has become so necessary to the 
business and social life of every com- 











munity, is subject to growing criti- 
cism and attack. It is an industry 
having one of the largest investments 
of any business, employing many peo- 
ple; whose employes are more de- 
voted to serving the public than those 
of any other business; a business 
from which the public gets more for 
its dollar, and which itself receives 
only a small return upon its invest- 
ment. 

“It is a business and service that 
is the most used, yet the least under- 
stood and the most abused of all the 
businesses on earth,” said Mr. Bene- 
dict. 

“In recent months we have wit- 
nessed the attack of officials in high 
places against holding companies. 
Whether this was justified will re- 
main to be seen. However, these 
utterances and attacks have been her- 
alded by the press; too large a 
percentage of the public misinter- 
prets what it reads, and the damage 
is done. Whether or not it was the 
intention of those responsible for the 
attack, and the wide publicity given, 
to infer that all telephone companies 
were included in the charge, that 
seems to be the impression a large 
part of the public has received—that 
the telephone business stands con- 
demned. 

This promises to work a great 
hardship on the vast number of small 
telephone companies throughout the 
country, many of which are, contrary 
to the general idea, struggling for 
their very existence. 

I feel that a considerable part of 
the telephone business in this coun- 
try, as constituted in the smaller 
companies, has been done an almost 
irreparable injury that will take 
much time and expensive advertising 
to heal. I feel that the press, or 
public officials or others responsible 
for this mistake—in the manner in 
which the publicity, in this particu- 
lar case, was handled—owes the in- 
dustry an apology, and complete ex- 
planation. It should be understood 
that there are more than 10,000 tele- 
phone companies in this country that 
are in no way involved in the hold- 
ing company matter.” 

“IT often wonder how the impres- 
sion ever got out that the telephone, 
as a business, was robbing the people, 
or why the public is led to believe that 
it is purely a great money-gathering 
enterprise or racket,” said the speak- 
er. “My own experience proves that 
nothing is farther from the truth. 

“T make the assertion, without fear 
of successful contradiction, that no 
average successful business makes so 
little money, in proportion to the in- 
vestment. . . . A telephone business 
properly and fairly operated, and giv- 
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ing a good public service, should not 
only be entitled to a 6 per cent return 
upon its investment, but should be 
entitled to make money. 

Why should a telephone company 
be limited to operating its business 
at cost? The very nature of the busi- 
ness, in its service to the public, 
should cause the public to be interest- 
ed that the local telephone company 
should be prosperous. . . . 

Within the exchange area of my 
company, which has been established 
since 1904, there has been invested 
in automobiles since 1910 enough 
money to build 29 telephone systems 
the size of the Richards exchange. 
And enough more has been spent in 
monthly service bills to keep these 
cars running, to pay the monthly 





A. M. BENEDICT, of Richards, Vice- 
President of the Missouri Associa-— 
tion, Was the Genial Presiding Offi- 


cer at the Various Convention 
Sessions Late Last Month. 


telephone bills of five telephones for 
each car owner. Yet there is no howl 
for an investigation of automobiles, 
garages or service stations; and I 
presume no sensible person wants or 
expects one. I doubt if any good 
business man believes garage repair 
concerns are making too much money. 

A newspaper friend of mine said 
recently, ‘If you telephone men would 
advertise like the tobacco people, you 
would make money.” I replied: ‘Give 
the American telephone industry a 
chance to make money for a year or 
two, the way the tobacco people make 
money, and we will show you adver- 
tising that is advertising.’ 

There are few telephone men who 
do not know that plenty of the right 
sort of well-written and properly-dis- 
played advertising would vastly help 
the situation; perhaps eventually 


cure it. That would do it if anything 
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would, and yet no small-town ele- 


phone company I know any’ uing 
about is in a position to finance any 
sort of well-planned advertising « am- 


paign. No operating expense of that 
sort is provided for. . 

It seems to me that it woul: be 
right and proper that the smalle: ex- 
changes should have permission trom 
the governing bodies to put into e‘fect 
a set of operating rules that wou'd at 
least give the service company con- 
trol over the service it has to sell, and 
not furnish it to those persons who 
would save enough money by having 
their telephone removed, to install 
electric lights and have a radio, and 
then have all the telephone service 
they need by sponging off the iele- 
phone company, using the telephone 
next door. 

No one should feel compelled to 
have a telephone in his home. But 
if he does not want a telephone, then 
he should respect the telephone com- 
pany’s rights and its rule of furnish- 
ing service, and completely deny him- 
self telephone service. That is only 
fair.” 

George H. English of Jefferson 
City, member of the Missouri Public 
Service Commission, was then intro- 
duced to appear on the program in 
place of W. N. Anderson, also of the 
state commission, who was unable to 
be present. Mr. English’s subject 
was, “The Relations of the Commis- 
sion to the Telephone Industry.” 

Colonel English stressed the impor- 
tance of urging the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to exercise the 
power given it to renounce its own 
jurisdiction in favor of state commis- 
sions in cases in which interstate 
questions were involved but in which 
the state commissions could more con- 
veniently exercise regulation because 
of their familiarity with local condi- 
tions. For this reason he advocated 
the “board-to-board” theory of ac- 
counting and valuation. 

He urged full cooperation between 
telephone operating companies and 
the commission, in his informal dis- 
cussion, and offered a solution of 
problems as they arose, pointing out 
that in one way or another the com- 
mission and its staff had had long ex- 
perience in the various problems aris- 
ing and, in many instances, would be 
able to suggest solutions of problems 
which, though purely managerial, had 
nevertheless been solved by other 
companies or by ultimate action of the 
commission. 

“Commercial Practices, Old and 
New” was the subject discussed by 
J. B. Haley, of Kansas City, Kans., 
general manager of the Western Tele- 
phone Corp. He stated that about 
1924 the larger companies became 
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aware of the need of extensive sales 
and development work, but it took the 
depression to wake the companies up. 
Commercial practices did not receive 
a great deal of attention until the loss 
of stations commencing in 1930. 
Prior to that, more time was devoted 
to enlarging the plant. 

Mr. Haley discussed accounting 
terms, such as general commercial 
administration, advertising and sales 
expense, as applied to telephone work. 
“Since 1931,” he said, “nearly every 
telephone company has used one 
means or another for the purpose of 
stimulating sales—service connection 
charges have been temporarily discon- 
tinued, employes have been reim- 
bursed both by cash and gifts.” 

The speaker quoted from a sales 
bulletin of his company which showed 
that of the 54 exchanges in Mis- 
souri, 29 showed gains for the month 
of April, 8 broke even, and 17 showed 
losses. 

Taking up revenue accounting and 
collecting, Mr. Haley stated they are 
the most important of the commer- 
cial activity of any telephone busi- 
ness. 

In closing, Mr. Haley discussed 
“directory expense” with the state- 
ment that if it is properly and care- 
fully handled, it will be profitable to 
the telephone company. He declared 
that the plan in use by his company 
has been very successful. His ad- 
dress will be published in a future 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

One of the very interesting num- 
bers on the program was a talk by 
M. L. Golladay, of Holden, on “Ram- 
bling Reminiscences of a Has-Been,” 
which was interspersed with a num- 
ber of stories and remarks that de- 
lighted the “old-timers” present. 

Mr. Golladay claims to have built 
the first dial telephone system in the 
state of Missouri and following his 
address, he displayed a number of old 
instruments and telephone equipment, 
including his first dial telephone. His 
collection was very interesting and 
many of those present spent much 
time in going over it with Mr. Golla- 
day. 

Recalling his early telephone ex- 
periences, Mr. Golladay told how the 
Holden (Mo.) Telephone Co. came 
into being, at his instigation, and the 
building of the dial telephone system. 
Credit was given to the various tele- 
phone men who aided him in building 
up his telephone system, and the im- 
provements made as time brought 
new developments in the industry. 

Mr. Golladay’s interesting paper 
will be published in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

At fhis point a motion was made 
by G. W. Schweer and seconded by 








Dr. S. T. Neill to send a wire of felici- 
tation to President Houck McHenry, 
of Jefferson City. 

Acting-President Benedict then ap- 
pointed the nominating committee— 
consisting of J. M. Roberts, H. H. 
Hillyer and J. O. Kent—after which 
the convention adjourned until the 
following morning. 

Small Company Accounting 

The session on Tuesday morning, 
May 28, was called to order about 10 
o’clock by Acting-President Benedict. 





R. W. HEDRICK, of Jefferson City, 
Was Re-elected Secretary-—Treasurer 


of the Missouri Telephone Asso- 
ciation at Recent Convention. 


R. E. Novak, accountant and auditor 
and a former vice-president of the 
Citizens Public Service Co. of Mis- 
souri, was scheduled to talk on the 
subject, “Small Company Account- 
ing.” Owing to a throat infection Mr. 
Novak was unable to read his paper, 
so it was read by H. H. Hillyer, of 
St. Louis, president of the Citizens 
Public Service Co. of Missouri. The 
address follows in full: 

“In all fields of activity we find 
that persons, firms and corporations 
in similar trades or industries are 
banded together in association for 
the purpose of a closer trade rela- 
tionship. Discussions on coopera- 
tion, prices or rates, credits and col- 
lections, sales promotion, etc., are of 
particular interest; matters of legis- 
lation that are beneficial or detri- 
mental to their particular industry 
are debated; committees are formed 
for the purpose of investigating par- 
ticular phases of various questions 
that are vital to the health of their 
trade or industry. 

Along these cooperative lines, I 
hope my general discussion on the 
necessity of accurate accounting for 
small telephone companies will be of 
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some benefit. Accounting means the 
recording of history, and the preci- 
sion and completeness of the history 
depends on the source of origin; the 
type and extent of the system em- 
ployed. 

We are fortunate in having a clas- 
sification of accounts prescribed by 
our regulatory bodies outlining the 
accounting procedure necessary for 
our industry, and, as elaborate as 
some of these classifications may ap- 
pear, they embody all the conditions 
that are apt to come up for treat- 
ment. They set out, in no uncertain 
terms, what each account should con- 
tain, with a system of symbols to 
designate each account classification. 
This classification of accounts is the 
backbone of every business. 


For the purpose of the system, the 
accounts prescribed, are divided, by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s classification of January 1, 
1933, into three groups. However, 
in this discussion, reference will be 
confined to Class C companies whose 
average annual operating revenues 
are under $50,000. 

A double-entry bookkeeping sys- 
tem is prescribed for Class C com- 
panies. A classification booklet has 
been prepared to aid in keeping books 
and records that will meet the ac- 
counting needs of small companies. 

Reports required by federal and 
state regulatory bodies, for rate- 
making purposes, for credits and col- 
lections, for tax purposes, for com- 
merce and finance, demand the most 
modern conception of adequate ac- 
counting. The smallest country store 
to the million-dollar institution must 
be governed by accurate accounting, 
in order that the financial position 
at frequent intervals may be deter- 
mined as reflected by the balance 
sheet and the progress of the busi- 
ness as reflected by the profit and 
loss statement. 

The results displayed through 
proper reports provide the manage- 
ment with a clear and definite pic- 
ture of the business with a view of 
placing responsibilities for results 
and development of new policies. 

The classification of accounts is 
subdivided between the balance sheet 
and profit and loss accounts. The 
balance sheet is a statement of the 
assets, liabilities and surplus (or 
deficit) of a business after closing 
the revenue and expense accounts 
into surplus, and shows the condition 
or net worth of the business. 

In the asset accounts we have such 
accounts as plant and property, se- 
curities, cash, notes receivable, due 
from subscribers and agents, mate- 
rials and supplies, prepayments, etc. ; 
while on the liability side we have 
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the capital stock and surplus or pro- 
prietor’s account, funded debt, notes 
payable, accounts payable, deprecia- 
tion reserve, etc. 

The profit and loss statement in- 
cludes revenues and expenses. The 
balances of these accounts are drawn 
together annually in a ledger ac- 
count or in a statement form which 
will give the net profit or loss for 
the period. This balance is then 
transferred to the surplus account 
which shows the accumulated undi- 
vided profits or deficit of the com- 
pany. 

Operating revenue accounts include 
exchange revenues, toll revenues and 
miscellaneous. Operating expenses 
include repairs of wire plant, repairs 
of equipment, station removals and 
changes, depreciation, operators’ 
wages, other traffic expenses, general 
office salaries and expenses, and other 
deductions, such as taxes and inter- 
est paid or accrued. 


Accuracy in Maintenance 
and Construction Records 


I don’t want to bore you with the 
detailed essentials of cost accounting; 
however, I want to stress the impor- 
tance of keeping an accurate record 
of maintenance and construction ex- 
penditures through a system of time 
sheets, material reports and other re- 
ports and records. As mentioned be- 
fore, accounting means the recording 
of history. However, with inaccurate 
work reports, such history is no more 
accurate than 


the original source 
from which it is secured. 
Maintenance expenses are those 


that are incurred in the maintenance 
of the business, in conducting tele- 
phone operations, or in connection 
with commercial or general activi- 
ties. 

Such labor, material and incidental 
expenses in connection with new con- 
struction should be charged to plant 
and equipment. The distribution of 
reconstruction work or extraordinary 
repairs has to be decided upon the 
merit of each case. 

It is highly important that plant 
and equipment destroyed, withdrawn 
or otherwise retired from service, 
should be written off the plant and 
equipment records. Plant and equip- 
ment records should be carried by 
detailed accounts, one for land, build- 
ings, central office equipment, station 
equipment, exchange lines, general 
equipment, etc. This record enables 
you to figure depreciation on the 
various classes of equipment and 
property at various rates per annum 
based on cost, service life and sal- 
vage. 

Depreciation enters seriously in- 
to rate cases, tax returns, and the 
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profit and loss of the business. De- 
preciation is the wear and tear of 
tangible property and is one of the 
losses of the company chargeable to 
operating expenses which cannot be 
covered by current repairs. In ad- 
dition, the property is likely to be- 
come obsolete or inadequate so that 
at some future date it must be dis- 
carded and be replaced. For this 
reason depreciation should be pro- 
vided out of profits and a reserve 
established for it on the books so 
that when a piece of equipment or 
property has ended its usefulness, a 
reserve will have been provided for 
its replacement. 

The internal revenue department 
places the burden of proof on plant 
values and depreciation on the tax- 
payer and, unless adequate records 
are kept, the taxpayer is apt to suf- 
fer. 

“In handling books on an accrual 
basis,” it was stated, “it is highly im- 
portant to provide through an accrual 
account for taxes unpaid, interest 
unpaid, and to defer the charging of 
prepaid rent, insurance, etc., to ex- 
pense until such time that each pe- 
riod’s portion has expired. Billing to 
subscribers, which cover a_ period 
subsequent to the current period in 
question, should be placed in ‘un- 
earned income’ and picked up in ‘in- 
come’ as the revenue is earned. 

“In this manner each profit and loss 
period will have included all the ex- 
pense charges and actual revenues 
earned in order to determine the ac- 
tual profit or loss for the period. In 
this manner comparisons between 
periods can be made without distor- 
tion. 


Accounts on Accrual Basis 


In handling accounts due from sub- 
scribers on an accrual basis, we set 
up as an accounts receivable, all 
rentals, tolls, etc., due from the sub- 
scribers and credit such accounts 
when cash is received, so that we 
know exactly at any time the remain- 
ing unpaid balances. There is no 
guesswork in determining unpaid 
balances in this method of handling 
as each account must be accounted for 
through payment, adjustment or 
charge-off and if proper control is 
established, revenue losses due to 
bookkeeping carelessness, errors, etc., 
can be greatly eliminated. 

A centralized scheme of handling 
service orders should be established 
to determine that all subscribers are 
being billed. Statistical reports show- 
ing stations in service classified be- 
tween company-owned and switched 
stations and the loss and gains for 
the period, are of interest. 

In handling materials and supplies 
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on the accrual basis, all material js 
charged to an inventory account and 
the inventory account is credited with 
all material used, so that we have at 


all times a book balance of the value 
of material that is supposed to be 
on hand. 

This can be kept by classes of ma- 
terials in order to receive an inde- 


pendent check on each item. Periodi- 
cal inventories are necessary in order 
to adjust the book balance to the 
physical inventory. These differences 
may be due to many reasons, such as 
failure to report material used or re- 
covered or even theft. 

The Class C classification booklet, 
to which reference has been made, 
includes the presentation of a com- 
plete system of accounting for smal] 
companies showing copies of actual 
forms to be used for routine work, 
such as time sheets, material reports 
and ledgers. The treatment for each 


form is explained fully. These book- 
lets are available at your asking 
from the Missouri Public Service 
Commission. 


In this general discussion of ‘small 
company accounting’ I have avoided 
going too much into detail on any 
one phase of accounting as a great 
number of accounts I have discussed 
merit lengthy discussions in them- 
selves. However, I believe I have 
covered the major items and, what 
is more important, the necessity of 
keeping an accurate set of books. 


Proper Accounting Methods 

of Vital Importance 

Proper accounting methods are vi- 
tal to every business. Costs must be 
ascertained, audits made, and the 
business systematized so as to fully 
harmonize the whole with the accu- 
rate functioning of each part. This 
obviously embraces the fundamentals 
of accounting and must be done by 
those who are expertly trained in 
accounting. 

The sooner this is recognized, the 
sooner will we get better recogni- 
tion from our subscribers and regu- 
latory bodies in matters of rates, 
taxes, goodwill and respect of the 
community. 

Our managers through their oper- 
ations make history and we, as ac- 
countants or historians, with their 
cooperation, should record that his- 
tory with the greatest of precision 
and completeness.” 

Acting-President Benedict read a 
telegram from President Houck Mc- 
Henry, extending his greetings and 
good wishes to the convention. 

F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, pres- 
ident of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, addressed 


the convention on the national situ- 
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ation. He told of the association’s 
work in Washington opposing regula- 
tion proposed by the FCC over tele- 
phone comipanies. Orders were can- 
celled in several cases after the asso- 
ciation protested. 

Mr. MacKinnon discussed the re- 
vised system of accounts which the 
FCC is planning to make effective, 
and told what the association is do- 
ing along this line in behalf of the 
telephone companies. 

Secretary-Treasurer R. W. Hedrick 
introduced several out-of-state visi- 
tors, among whom were: C. C. Deer- 
ing, of Des Moines, Iowa, secretary 
of the Iowa Independent Telephone 





Association and secretary of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association; H. B. Couch, of To- 
peka, Kans., secretary of the Kansas 
Telephone Association; H. W. Hu- 
benthal, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
telephone engineer of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association; and Samuel 
Tucker, of Pleasanton, Kans., presi- 
dent of the Kansas Telephone Asso- 
ciation. 

The next number on the program 
was an operators’ conference under 
the direction of P. P. Cheatham, of 
Kansas City, toll supervisor of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. The 
“Tributary and C.L.R. Operating 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


NOISE EVIL and its ef- 
fect on the human body. 
Progress in the move- 
ment to reduce unneces- 
sary noise. Series No. 197 


N INTERESTING article on 
A “The Progress of the Battle 

Against Noise,” appeared in 
the Literary Digest of May 4. It is 
of particular interest to telephone 
folk, especially those engaged in op- 
erating switchboards, as we know 
from experience the effect of noise on 
nerves and how it interferes with 
rendering satisfactory telephone 
service. 

Quiet operating was introduced in 
some of the larger telephone ex- 
changes in the fall of 1922. This 
tied in with voice technique which 
was initiated about the same time. 
The chief noise-reducing factor in 
the operating room was the lowering 
of operators’ voices, which naturally 
helped them to improve their enuncia- 
tion and voice work generally. 

The average person is susceptible 
to loud or unusual noises. According 
to the opinion of some of the medical 
profession, excessive noise, long con- 
tinued, not only seriously interferes 
with the nervous system but may also 
result in a number of other bodily 
afflictions. We frequently protest 
against loud or unnecessary noise but 
fail to take any action to eliminate 
this annoyance. 

A little less than ten years ago, Dr. 





Edward Elway Free, consulting engi- 
neer, launched a campaign against 
the noise evil when he set out with 
an audiometer—one of the many in- 
ventions of the Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, Inc.—to find the noisiest 
spot in New York City. 

Dr. Free found the greatest noise- 
makers were street vehicles, elevated 
trains and subways. He also found 
on a few busy corners in New York 
City that the everyday noise was so 
loud it would have drowned out a 
lion’s roar. 

About four years after Dr. Free’s 
movement to reduce unnecessary 
noise, a Noise Abatement Commis- 
sion was founded. Some of the coun- 
try’s foremost scientists were named 
to the Noise Abatement Commis- 
sion’s committee. New instruments 
improving on the audiometer, were 


developed. The movement spread 
across the ocean to Finland, Ger- 
many, England, Italy, France and 
Spain. 


According to Dr. Free, the Ameri- 
can engineers rate high in contribut- 
ing to noise abatement. They have 
led the world in showing how ma- 
chinery could be silenced. The less 
expensive cars are now quiet in op- 
eration; ten years ago, all but ex- 
pensive ones were noisy. 

Unnecessary noise is mostly due to 
thoughtlessness, selfishness and lack 
of education in ways and means of 
reducing this evil. Contrast between 
the noise of the city and the quiet, 
peaceful tranquillity of the country 
can be so great as to interfere with 
sleep. The writer recently had the 
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Demonstration” by Mr. Cheatham 
and his assistants was well-attended 
and well-received. There were about 
100 operators in attendance, in addi- 
tion to the managers and others in- 
terested. After the demonstration, 
there was a general discussion which 
was participated in by many of those 
present. 

The Tuesday afternoon session of 
the convention was devoted strictly 
to business. Secretary - Treasurer 
Hedrick gave his annual report, the 
nominating committee reported and 
the members of the executive com- 
mittee and officers were elected. Their 
names have already been given. 


experience of spending the night in 
a small country village. After the 
lights were out it was so dark and 
quiet, after counting sheep and more 
sheep, sleep was still elusive. 

If your milkman now has silent 
milkeans as well as a noiseless milk- 
wagon, and when you ride in your 
car, sailing along like a bird flying 
through the air, swiftly and quietly, 
pay a silent tribute to the scientists 
and engineers who first created an 
interest in reducing loud, unneces- 
Sary noise, and to the scientists in 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories who 
invented the audiometer which 
played such an important part in 
Dr. Free’s experiments. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. If you have a_ person-to-person 
call and the party answering says 
he is Mr. Brown but he is not, 
and the calling party finds out the 
party he is calling will be there 
at a certain time and calls in and 
says it was not Mr. Brown and 
that he doesn’t want to talk when 
he does come in, does a completed 
call or a report charge apply? 

2. Subscriber places a call to a cer- 
tain company and after connec- 
tion is established he learns that 
it is the wrong company but finds 
out how the company he wishes 
to reach is listed. Should he pay 
for two calls? 

3. Should we acknowledge our sub- 
scriber when we say “Number, 
please?” by saying “Thank you” 
or “All right?” 

4. Is there more than one report 
charge when trying to locate a 
party and you call points in sev- 
eral states? 

5. How long should you wait for toll 
center operator to answer before 
you ring second time? 

For the answers to these traffic 

questions, please turn to page 27. 
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Original Cost Theory 


and Basis of Rates 


ELEPHONE men, who have been disturbed by 

the ruling of Federal Communications Commission 

that telephone property should be shown on the 
books of the company at its original cost, will take 
comfort from the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court rendered June 3 (TELEPHONY of June 8) 
on the so-called ‘“‘commodity dollar’ in a telephone rate 
case. 

This, as most telephone men know, was the case in 
which the Maryland Public Service Commission at- 
tempted to establish a fair value of the property of 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore 
City, for rate-making purposes, by the use of commod- 
The Supreme Court rejected the 
Maryland commission’s plan of determining property 


ity price indices. 


value by such commodity price indices. 
A fact which is, 
however, more important is that the United States 


That fact is, of course, important. 


Supreme Court once more reaffirmed the basis, laid 
down in several previous decisions, upon which the 
rates for public utility service are to be determined. 


PORTION of the court’s decision bears specifically 
A on the question of the use of original cost as a 
“We have, therefore, held,” said 
the court, “that where the present value of property de- 


rate-making base. 


voted to the public service is in excess of original cost, 
the utility company is not limited to a return on cost.” 
This is a specific pronouncement which comes to the 
effect that even if the property of a telephone company 
is carried on its balance sheet at the original cost there- 
of, or at some estimate of the original cost, that does 
not determine the basis for making telephone rates. 

Original cost, whether on the books or not, will re- 
main merely one of the collateral items to be consid- 
ered, just as it has always been considered in the deter- 
mination of rates. 

At the time this is written the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has not announced whether it has 
adopted any of the exceptions or objections made by 
the telephone companies to its Revised Uniform Sys- 
tem of Accounts. It is assumed that the Revised 
System of Accounts in its final form will be published 
some time late in June in order that those state com- 
missions required by law to give six months’ notice to 
the utilities affected, may issue their final orders by 
July 1, so as to make the new system of accounts 
effective January 1, 1936. 

It is not known, therefore, at this time whether the 
Federal Communications Commission intends to en- 
force the original cost theory; and, even if the commis- 
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sion does that with respect to companies subject ‘o its 
jurisdiction, it is not, of course, known how many of 
the state commissions will adopt the same theory 


EGARDLESS, however, of whether or not the 

Federal Communications Commission stands by the 
theory of original cost on the books, and of whether 
or not any or all of the state commissions adopt the 
same theory, it is well for telephone men to remember 
that a theory of accounting does not establish the basis 
That basis as 
to value of the property is at present the present fair 


upon which telephone rates are made. 


value of the property used and useful in the service 
of the public; and that will remain the basis of valua- 
tion for rate-making purposes unless and until the 
United States Supreme Court itself approves or adopts a 
different theory. 

All of which is to say that the commissions, the com- 
panies or the lower courts may propose; but in finality, 
as has been demonstrated so conclusively during the 
last several weeks, the United States Supreme Court 
disposes. 


NUMBER of exceptions and objections to the 
Revised Uniform System of Accounts for tele- 
phone companies, as recently adopted by Federal Com- 
munications Commission, were made by various tele- 
phone companies, including the Bell System, and by 
the United States Independent Telephone Association. 
The association pointed out, among other things, 
that the classifications under which the uniform sys- 
tem of accounts applies to telephone companies, is 
burdensome to a number of Independent companies be- 
cause of the fact that many companies are really 
only what might be called collections of small exchanges 
into groups, many of such groups having no exchange 
sufficiently large to be of itself either a Class B or a 
Class A company. This means, of course, that the 
system of accounts—really compiled to fit a fairly 
large telephone exchange—is being applied under this 
classification arrangement to many very small tele- 
phone exchanges; and this is burdensome to Independ- 
ent companies in many cases. 

The national association asked, therefore, for consid- 
eration by the commission of a reclassification of tele- 
phone companies to make the accounting system appli- 
cable to them more nearly fit the facts. The association 
also went on record against the original cost theory 
and suggested certain other changes that might be 
made in the accounting system for the relief of Inde- 
pendent companies. (Concluded on page 21) 
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(Concluded from Page 16) 

. IS, OF COURSE, important that all companies 
] concerned present, or have presented for them, their 
views regarding the Revised Uniform System of Ac- 
counts in such detail as they desire; and no doubt the 
commission will give due attention and weight to all 
ot the exceptions and objections so presented. 

[t should be remembered, however, that, after all, 
many of these things are more or less detail, and the 
question of whether or not some of them are effective 
is to a large extent a question of additional detail work 
by the telephone company. The main thing to be con- 
cerned about is the fundamental principles upon which 
the safety of the service and investment depends. 

The Uniform System of Accounts has been changed 


after. 


from time to time since it was first adopted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1913, and will no 
doubt be changed many times from time to time here- 
There will always be differences of opinion as to 
the wisdom or necessity of these changes; some will 
be burdensome upon the companies. 

So long, however, as these changes do not impair 
the fundamental principles upon which the telephone 
business must depend for its existence, the harm, if 
any, the business will suffer will not be serious. If, 
however, it should ever become possible (which it is 
not now) to change by use of an accounting system 
the fundamental principles upon which the business 
depends, then the telephone industry must, of course, 
take the strongest possible issue with such plans. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


Go-Getters of Western 
Telephone Corp. of Kansas 


The Western Telephone Corp. of 
Kansas reports for the five months end- 
ing May 20 a net station gain of 179 
total of 
Two members of the compa- 
ny’s staff, W. G. McKinley and E. L. 
Hayes, have earned membership in the 
3400 club for telephone station sales. 
Four have joined the $300 club, Albert 
Schulte, J. E. Mletcher, Terry Hougardy 
and Leo R. Ellis. 

The $200 club has 10 members and 
the $100 club 21 members. 


or a grand 8,477 stations in 


service. 


Anti-Noise Exhibition 


on Silencing City Noises 

The world’s first Anti-Noise Exhibition 
was opened on May 31 in London, Eng- 
land, by the Anti-Noise League, with a 
speech by Prime Minister MacDonald, 
the good wishes of the King, the sup- 
port of all departments of the British 
Government and displays of several 
hundred devices and materials for 
muffling the modern city’s continual din. 

The three chief ways used by acous- 
tical engineers to silence noises—the 
quieting of machinery, insulation to 
keep out noise, and absorption of noise 
after it gets in—were all well-repre- 
sented. 

In the first class are silent electric 
motors, vacuum cleaners, typewriters, 
pneumatic drills, and even a silenced 
circular saw. Architects and builders 
cooperated in providing model sound- 
proof rooms and windows, showing how 
an ordinary office, bedroom or entire 


home can be protected against the entry 
of noise from outside. 

Finally, the makers of materials used 
on walls and ceilings to reduce noise by 


absorption supplied full-size 


quieted in this way in restaurants, of- 


rooms 
fices, school classrooms and hospitals. 
Harmful effects of noise on the health, 
fatigue and efficiency of workers were 
illustrated both by pictured reports of 
recent investigations and by demonstra- 
tions using visitors to the exhibit as 
experimental material. 

Distinguished scientific, legal and gov- 
ernmental authorities gave daily lec- 
tures on the measurement and analysis 
of noise, on possible laws for noise con- 
trol, on noise and noise reduction in 
schools and homes and on other aspects 
of the subject. 

Among the new devices shown were 
alarms like automatic fire 
alarms, designed to call the attention of 
factory or office managers whenever the 
noise in a room or any other place be- 
comes too great for comfort or efficiency. 


noise-level 


Telephone Congratulations! 
Whatever the Occasion 


Under an attractive illustration in a 
recent advertisement of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., showing a smiling young 
woman, attired in a college graduate’s 
cap and gown and holding her newly- 
acquired diploma in hand, in the act 
of receiving a telephone call, was the 
caption: “Telephone Your Congratula- 
tions!” The text of this timely public- 
ity copy was as follows: 

“Whether the occasion be a gradua- 
tion at a distant school or a birthday or 
wedding anniversary celebration in the 
home of a far-off relative or friend, a 
telephone call to the host or the guest 
of honor is next-best to being there in 
person. In a telephone call your own 
voice carries your message of good will 
or affection. You will find long distance 
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telephone service quick and clear and 
the rates moderate. Bell System lines 
reach everywhere.” 

eee 


England to Choose 
Champion Telephone Caller 


So much interest has been aroused by 
England’s current contest for the best 
telephone voice that another feature has 
been added, according to The Week’s 
Science. The best telephone subscriber 
in England is to be selected by a vote 
of the telephone girls in all the coun- 
try’s centrals. 

This champion subscriber and the 
most golden-voiced telephone girl then 
will meet in London and be allowed 
to talk to each other, the conversation 
being broadcast by radio and recorded 
on phonograph disks as a permanent 
model of how telephones should be used. 

The original idea of the contest for 
the best-voiced girl (TELEPHONY, May 
25) was to select one to make records 
for the talking clock soon to be installed 
in London. This clock will speak the 
time automatically whenever a_ sub- 
scriber dials “TIM.” Four telephone 
girls from London and five from the 
rest of England have been chosen in 
preliminary contests and will be tested 
at a final contest in London this month. 

Meanwhile someone suggested the con- 
test to select the subscriber who places 
calls in the best manner and is generally 
most helpful to the telephone Central. 
All telephone girls in England have 
been asked to suggest candidates. 

Some will be eliminated by local 
judges and the survivors tested in Lon- 
don, together with the nine best tele- 
phone girls. To avoid possible girlish 


interests in something beside voice, 
male telephone subscribers are not 
eligible. 
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South Dakotans Have Outlook 


of Hope and Optimism 


PARAMOUNT ISSUE confronting South Dakota telephone men is the 
2 per cent retail sales tax law effective July 1, discussed fully at recent 


convention of South Dakota Telephone Association. 


General business 


improvement reported by largest company representation in associ- 
ation’s history. President Adams urges cooperation with national associ- 
ation to differentiate farm fire insurance rates and telephones 


OT that ARE certain things 
that tell a telephone man 
whether conditions are im- 
proving and that is the rec- 
ord of re-connections and new instal- 
lations. I venture to say that every 
company represented here has a grat- 
ifying number of additions at this 
time of the year when a new crop has 
little bearing on the increase. If this 
condition prevails now, with the ma- 
turing of a fair crop the improve- 
ment of our condition will be marked 
indeed.” 

This quotation is made from the 
address at the annual convention of 
the South Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion, held at the Elks’ Club in the 
city of Mitchell, S. D., on May 28, 
of President Charles E. Adams, who 
is general manager of the Groton- 


Ferney Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Groton. It reflects the general feel- 
ing of hopefulness and optimism 
among the Independent telephone 


men of that state. 

There was but one cloud on the 
convention horizon—and it did not 
portend rain but rather the addition 
of more complexities to the already 
intricate job of managing telephone 
properties and furnishing telephone 
service. The “cloud” in question was 
the 2 per cent retail tax law passed 
recently by the legislature and or- 
dered placed in effect July 1 upon 
the gross receipts from the sale of 
communication service. A large por- 
tion of the time at this convention 
was given over to a discussion of 
this new law and the methods by 
which it can best be put into opera- 
tion with uniformity and dispatch by 
the telephone companies of South 
Dakota. 

F. E. Wheeler, president of the 
Peoples Telephone Co., Scotland, was 
elected president of the association 
to succeed Mr. Adams. The other 
officers were re-elected as follows: 
Senior vice-president, Ira S. Bur- 
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nett, secretary of the Armour (S. 
D.) Telephone Co.; junior vice-presi- 
dent, P. F. Orcutt, secretary, Custer 
County Telephone Co., Custer; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Thos. Phalen, Aber- 
deen. 

Morning Session 

of Convention 

The convention was called to order 
at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, May 28, by 
President Charles E. Adams, with 





THOS. PHALEN, of Aberdeen, Con- 

tinues to Serve as Secretary-—Treas 

urer of the South Dakota Telephone 
Association. 


more telephone companies represent- 
ed than at any previous convention 
in that state. After welcoming the 
telephone men, Mr. Adams called 
upon Secretary-Treasurer Thos. Pha- 
len for his reports of the past year’s 
activities of the association. Upon 
being read, Mr. Phalen’s reports were 
approved by the association members. 

After the appointment by the pres- 
ident of the resolutions and nominat- 
ing committees, Mayor George Fred- 
ericks, of the city of Mitchell, was 
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introduced. In his brief address of 
welcome, the mayor extended a very 
sincere greeting to the telephone 
companies of the state and said he 
wished Mitchell could be made their 
permanent convention city. 

Mayor Fredericks congratulated 
the telephone people for the fine serv- 
ice they are rendering under many 
trying circumstances. He added that 
the telephone companies are entitled 
to every credit possible for the ex- 
ample they are setting in their won- 
derful telephone service and their 
hopeful attitude in the face of try- 
ing conditions. 

President Adams then made his 
annual address, which follows in full: 

“Just a year ago, the South Dakota 
Telephone Association met in this 
city to talk over their mutual prob- 
lems and to get inspiration—if that 
were possible—to carry on. To 
many, the past few years have been 
a catastrophe but, in a larger sense, 
to others it has been a challenge 
which has been met. 

We have learned many things that 
we did not know before—how to go 
out and sell telephone service; how to 
get the cooperation of company em- 
ployes in this work, and how to meet 
unthinking and unreasonable talk 
against telephone companies. 

At the time of the last meeting I 
said that I hoped the convention 
would be remembered as the ‘recov- 
ery convention.’ I am not so sure 
now that that was an apt label for 
our meeting, for many telephone 
companies have been forced to mark 
time during the past 12 months. 

I notice that the Minnesota con- 
vention has been called the ‘post- 
depression’ convention, and I sin- 
cerely hope that this will be the right 
name for our present meeting with 
depression as something definitely 
passed, and brighter days ahead. 
South Dakotans are a hopeful peo- 
ple and, now that we have had won- 
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A lot of us duffers step up there, swing hard, hit 


clean and get the ball away O.K. For the first 


150 yards it's fine but then it starts to die... and 
the path of the ball looks like this: 





But then a champion hits one. Doesn’t look much 
better than ours when it starts out... but, man, 


at the 150-yd. mark it's just starting to travel! It 


sustains its power out to the end, and the path 


of the ball looks like this: 





Now take an ordinary telephone battery. It looks 
all right...shoots the regular voltage at first. 
But then it starts to fade... and its life line looks 


like this: 
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But then check a champion like the Eveready 


Long Life. Doesn't look any better than the or- 


dinary battery at first. But at the other battery's 


Did you ever notice the 








similarity between a =——_ 


good drive and a good 


telephone battery? 
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fade-off point...the Eveready is just starting to 
go! It sustains its voltage right out to the end of its 


long service life—and its life line looks like this: 
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Just as it takes sustained power in a drive to 


crack par consistently, it takes sustained voltage 








in a battery to give your subscribers consistently 
good transmission and to make profits for the 
company. That's why it pays to use only these 


two batteries: 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 
UNIT OF UNION CARBIDE [I[q@ AND CARBON CORPORATION 
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derful rains, we are more optimistic 
than ever. 

There are certain things that tell 
a telephone man when conditions are 
improving—whether he reads his 
Babson chart or not—and that is the 
record of re-connections and new in- 
stallations. I venture to say that 
every company represented here has 
a gratifying number of additions at 
this time of the year when a new 
crop has little bearing on the in- 
crease. If this condition prevails 
now, with the maturing of a fair 
crop the improvement of our condi- 
tion will be marked indeed. 

I have always been interested in 
the subject of fire hazard and the 
relation of telephone companies to it. 
In combating this fire menace, we 
like to read of the good work of the 
telephone in fighting a fire, and like 
to cite the incident in an advertis- 
ing way. 

I believe the public takes the tele- 
phone in this connection too much 
for granted. They recognize the 
value of the telephone but the tele- 
phone companies should have some 
tangible credit for the part it plays 
in fire prevention and fire fighting. 

Telephone subscribers should have 
advantage over those who do not 
have the telephone service in the way 
of preferential insurance rates. 
There should be a credit on the rate, 
or a charge added where no tele- 
phone is maintained. 

Most telephone companies accept 
the responsibility of handling fire 
alarms and contribute much to fire 
prevention. If a better rate could 
be given a farmer for this telephone 
protection, it would be a real incen- 
tive for re-connections and installa- 
tions well deserved by the telephone 
company. 

It has been suggested that the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association and each state associa- 
tion appoint special committees to go 
to work in earnest in an organized 
way. Insurance companies are rea- 
sonable and should be interested in 
plans which would, in fact, increase 
their business. 

This is a chance for real construc- 
tive work which, when brought to a 
successful conclusion, would be valu- 
able to all concerned. I wish that 
our association could cooperate with 
the national association in this mat- 
ter. 

Another thing I should like to 
mention is the use of local news- 
paper or movie reels to keep the 
value of telephone service before the 
public. No company is too small to 
do some advertising, and it pays 
dividends in good will—even if you 
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cannot see an immediate increase in 
telephones. 

I was much interested in an article 
published in TELEPHONY (March 23, 
1935) a short time ago called ‘Bring- 
ing Business Back to Main Street.’ 
It was a plan for community build- 
ing, and it may offer a solution to 
the problem of restoring the small 
town to the position it formerly had 





IRA S. 


BURNETT, Senior 
President of the South Dakota Tele- 


Vice— 


phone Association, Is Secretary of 
the Armour (S. D.) Telephone Co. 


in the community and bringing back 
rural subscribers. 

The plan in brief, is to offer a 
special bargain—good for 24 hours 
only—from one or a few merchants 
each day. The only way to take ad- 
vantage of the special is to telephone 
the store to lay aside the article un- 
til the subscriber can call for it. 

The newspaper man is not antag- 
onized, for mention is made to read 
the paper for other specials. This 
special announcement is given along 
with broadcasts of weather, market 
and other timely announcements of 
clubs or meetings without charge. 
For the smaller company, at least, 
I believe this idea is well worth 
investigating. 

One thing every telephone mau 
owes to himself and to his company 
is to keep himself posted on what 
is going on in the telephone busi- 
ness—not only in his own state but 
elsewhere as well. There is no bet- 
ter way to do this than to join the 
state association. A great economy 
is now offered in that a member of 
our state association automatically 
becomes a member of the national 
association. The benefits received by 
any company—no matter how small 
that company may be—should not be 
considered in any way an extrava- 
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gance, for the annual dues are but 
$5 a year. 

Since our last meeting, the levis- 
lature of our state has been in ses- 
sion. Not only were they in session: 
they were doing things and going 
places. The session closed with one 
piece of legislation that gives us 
more food for thought than we have 
had for a long time—so much food, 
in fact, that our accounting depart- 
ments may have severe cases of indi- 
gestion. I refer to the new 2 per 
cent sales tax law which goes into 
effect this July. 

It is because of this law that we 
have eliminated from our program 
many subjects which we would like 
to have discussed today. We felt 
that we should get all the informa- 
tion we could so as to put the work- 
ing of this law into our accounting 
systems with uniformity and the 
greatest dispatch. This new law is 
the paramount issue with us today, 
and I know that we are all anxious 
to learn about it and how it is to be 
interpreted.” 

Upon the conclusion of the presi- 
dent’s annual address, a short talk 
was made by J. J. Murphy, of Aber- 
deen, member of the South Dakota 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, in 
which he warned the telephone men 
to beware of increasing government 
control of Independent companies 
through the Federal Communications 
Commission. He condemned several 
phases of governmental policies as 
written into the recent holding com- 
pany bill and declared that Independ- 
ent telephone companies might eas- 
ily become the target of federal con- 
trol. 

Said the speaker, in part: 

“We have had in America certain 
inherent rights that have been lost 
in every other country where the pol- 
icy of regimentation and dictatorship 
has been practiced. Every country 
has had a revolution since the war. 
—_ A few good crops in this 
state will do more good than all the 
government interference can possibly 
do.” 

One of the greatest injuries of the 
depression, declared the speaker, was 
the neglect of proper maintenance of 
all types of properties, large and 
small, because of a lack of funds. 


The Retail Tax Law 


The next speaker at the morning 
session of the convention was W. C. 
Welsh, director of taxation of the 
state of South Dakota, who discussed 
the act passed by the last session of 
the legislature known as the retail 
tax law as it affects the telephone 
industry on and after July 1. This 
tax is to be added to the price 
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Still improving on “the good old days” 


Twisting pairs for telephone cable 


In the smaller picture, you see the machines that twisted pairs for early Western Electric cables. Though 
crude and slow, they were wonders in their day. €. But Western Electric engineers are never satisfied. 
Through the years, they've gone on perfecting machines to do the work better, faster. Proof of their 
success is found in the modern twister which pairs light gauge conductors at the rate of 500 feet per 
minute. Or the one in the larger picture, which forms a quad from two cotton bound parallel pairs of 
heavy gauge paper insulated conductors—and in the same operation puts a different length twist in each 


pair. €. The search for still better methods goes steadily on. 


Western Elecfric 


LEAD COVERED CABLE AND TELEPHONE APPARATUS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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charged the consumer for exchange 
service, intrastate toll service, serv- 
ice stations (switching charges for 
rural lines) retail sales of miscel- 
laneous materials, such as batteries 
and wire. 

Since it is impracticable to collect 
pennies for the tax on calls from un- 
attended coin-box stations (pay sta- 
tions), telephone companies will be 
permitted to disregard the tax on 
such calls, insofar as collection from 
the consumer or user of the service 
is concerned. The law provides that 
payment to the state shall be made 
by the company collecting the charge 
for toll and exchange service. It 
permits the reporting of gross earn- 
ings by the accrual method, the 
charging off of uncollectible accounts, 
with their subsequent inclusion if 
they are collected later. 

Charges for the following items 
are exempt from taxation under the 
provisions of the new retail tax law: 
Service connection charges, re-con- 
nection charges, move charges, in- 
stallation charges, bills against the 
federal government and its agencies, 
bills against the state of South Da- 
kota and its agencies, bills against 


municipal and public corporations, 
relief agencies, directory advertis- 
ing, including display advertising, 











Telephone Lineman pulling overhead 


Guy Wire with Model A Coffing Hoist 
These hoists are easy to use 
in any position. 

Capacities : 34, 1%, 3 and 6 ton. 


Weights: 14, 25, 34, 65 Ibs. 


Coffing Hoist Co. 


313 E. Van Buren St. 
Danville, Ill. 
Tel. Main 491 

















listed in the classified section and 
bold face listings. 

No tax will be added on sales from 
one to 14 cents, inclusive. A one- 
cent tax will be added on sales of 
15 cents to 65 cents, inclusive. A 
two-cent tax will be added on sales 
from 66 to 99 cents, inclusive. On 
sales of $1 or more a straight 2 per 
cent tax will be added. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Welsh’s 
address the convention adjourned for 


luncheon at the Widman Hotel. Offi- 
ciating as toastmaster, President 
Charles E. Adams introduced the 


Misses Jackie Gaskill and Vera La- 
Craft, who entertained the telephone 
convention delegates with several 
novelty dances and vocal numbers. 

Judge W. R. Danforth was next 
introduced by President Adams. 
Complimenting the telephone men for 
their efforts in promoting motor 
safety driving, he spoke briefly with 
reference to the carelessness of mo- 
torists resulting in many deaths and 
maiming people for life as well as 
destroying much property. 

The next speaker, Carl Rolston, 
secretary of the local chamber of 
commerce, set forth the many advan- 
tages of Mitchell as a convention 
city and described briefly the famous 
Mitchell corn palace which he said 
has ample room for any organization 
that might wish to convene in the 
state. 

The Afternoon Session 

The convention was called to order 
at 1:30 p. m. and the report of the 
resolutions committee was the first 
item of business for consideration. 
The convention adopted the report of 
the committee consisting of F. H. 
Erdmann, chairman; D. T. Patter- 
son, and G. Brink, which recom- 
mended the adoption of resolutions 
of appreciation to the Widman Hotel 
management, to the B. P. O. E., to 
those participating in the program, 
to the jobbers and manufacturers 
represented, and to Geo. B. Phifer, 
district manager, and all of the em- 
ployes of the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co. at Mitchell for their con- 
tribution to the convention’s success. 

Another resolution was passed ex- 
tending the sympathy of the associa- 
tion members to the family of the 
late David L. Vail, past president 
and active member of the associa- 
tion. 

The nominating committee recom- 
mended the election of Gerrit Brink 
of Woonsocket, D. T. Patterson of 
Sioux Falls, and F. H. McGinnis of 
Aberdeen to succeed themselves on 
the board of directors for a period 
of three years. The report of the 


committee was adopted unanimously. 
F. E. Wheeler, of Scotland, was 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Independent Telephone Associa- 


tion of Washington, 
June 21 and 22. 


Association of American Rail- 
roads, Telegraph and Telephone 
Section, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
June 25, 26 and 27. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, November 14 and 15. 


Spokane, 











elected by the directors to fill out the 
unexpired term of Grant E. Preston, 
who tendered his resignation in view 
of his removal to Hot Springs, Mont., 
where he is operating a telephone 
plant. 

The other members of the board of 
directors not already mentioned in- 
clude: Charles E. Adams of Groton, 
H. M. Schumacher of Alexandria, Ira 
S. Burnett of Armour, W. W. 
Straight of Crooks and P. F. Orcutt 
of Custer. 

M. J. Cronland, of Aberdeen, audi- 
tor of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co., then discussed the South Dakota 
retail tax law insofar as it will af- 
fect telephone revenues. He ex- 
plained the methods of imposing, col- 
lecting and accounting the tax, and 
remitting the tax collections to the 
division of taxation. 

Then ensued a round table dis- 
cussion concerning the new retail tax 
law in which several participated. 

Mr. Cronland then took up the 
matter of accounting for deprecia- 
tion and made a very helpful and in- 
teresting talk in which he presented 
concrete examples to show how the 
accounting for depreciation should be 
handled. Questions asked by a num- 
ber of those present were clear'y an- 
swered by the speaker. 

After a few remarks by J. C. Nel- 
son, of Minneapolis, Minn., district 
superintendent of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., the convention was 
adjourned. 

The directors then held a meeting 
and elected officers for the ensuing 
year, aS announced previously. 

ees 


Machine Switching 
Telephones in Mexico 


The Empresa de Telefonos Ericsson 
has 43,297 dial telephones in operation 
in the republic of Mexico, and the Com- 
pania Telefonica y Telegrafica Mexicana 
has 33,106, making a total of 76,405 
machine switching instruments, accord- 
ing to a recent report from United States 
Commercial Attache Thomas H. Lock- 
ett, of Mexico City. 
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FCC Bars Interlocking 
Directors or Dual Positions 


Leaders in the telegraph and tele- 
phone industry were commanded by the 
Federal 


on June 10 to confine their official con- 


Communications Commission 
nections to a single company. 

The order—one of the most sweeping 
kind federal 
regulatory body—went to 10 officers and 
directors of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., the Radio Corp. 


of its ever issued by a 


of America and subsidiaries. In each 
instance they had asked permission un- 
der the communications law to serve on 
the boards of subsidiary companies or 
as an officer. 

The order was brief and to the point, 
only 39 words. It reads: 

Your petition to hold the position of 
officer or director of more than one Car- 
rier under section 212 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 was today denied by 
the commission, the commission’s order 

be effective August 9, 1935.” 

Those refused permission to serve on 
more than one company are 
chairman of the 


Newcomb Carlton, 








Answers to Questions 
Given on Page 15 

1. The message charge will be 
cancelled because communi- 
cation was established with 
the wrong person at the 
called station. If the calling 
party secured information 
from the called station with- 
in the time limit (one hour 
from the filing time) which 
would constitute a charge- 
able report if given to the 
calling station by the calling 
operator, the call will be 
subject to a report charge. 

2. If the calling party places a 
call to the second company 
and talks on the call, the 
charge on the first call 
should be waived. 

3. “Thank you” is the correct 
acknowledgment. “All right, 
sir,” and “All right, thank 
you” are standard forms of 
acknowledgment and may be 
used when appropriate. 

1. Only one report charge is 
applicable on any one call. 
The highest report charge 
incurred will apply on the 
call. 

». Ten seconds. 
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board of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co.; Sosthenes Behn, president, of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., which controls the Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Co.; Walter S. Gifford. 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and a director in 21 other 
telephone companies; David Sarnoff, 
president and director of the Radio 
Corp. of America; 


Edwin F. Carter, vice-president of Am 
erican Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
Cuban-American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; Edwin F. Chinlund, vice-president 
and controller of Postal Telegraph & 
Cable Co.; Frank L. Polk, former assis- 
tant secretary of state, director of All 
America Cables; E. Y. Gallaher, vice- 
president and director of Western Union 
Telegraph Co.; John J. 
tant treasurer of Postal 


Halpin, assis- 
Telegraph & 
Cable Co., and Lewis MacConnach, sec- 
retary of Radio Corporation of America 
Communications and Radio Marine 
Corp. 

All already hold the positions they 
sought to continue. The 


comes effective August 9, 


decision be 
although it 
was freely predicted after the announce- 
ment that it probably would be appealed 
to the courts. 


The commission’s vote was 5 to 2 
Prall and Commissioners 
Walker, Payne, Case, and Sykes voted 


to refuse the 


Chairman 


applications and, Com- 
missioners Stewart and Brown to allow 


them. The formal opinion of the com- 
mission will not be available, it was an- 
nounced, until June 17. 

Officials could not recall that the In- 
terstate Commission 


Commerce ever 


had handed down such a sweeping de- 
cision on interlocking directorates, al- 
though the railroad statute was said to 
be much the same as the communica- | 
tions law on this point. The I. C. C. 
has allowed officials to serve subsidiary 
roads and even to sit on boards of two 
railroad where 
compete or connect. 


systems they do not 

The FCC based its decision on section 
212 of the communications act of 1934 
which provides: 

“After 60 days from enactment of this 
act, it shall be unlawful for any person 
to hold the position of officer or direc- 
tor of more than one carrier subject to 
this act, unless such holding shall have 
been authorized by the commission.” 

During hearings which began February 
4 and lasted two days (see TELEPHONY 
of February 16), the ten leaders in- 
cluded in the commission’s order fre- 
quently emphasized the I. C. C. practice. 
John W. Felton of Kansas City, Mo., 
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Two 


CONNECTIONS INSTEAD OF 


FOUR 


ie Replace every two old round No. 
6’s you remove with one TWIN- 
SIX. Make 2 connections instead 
of 4! Carry 40 G less weight, 30% 
less bulk. Give your subscribers a 
strong, EVEN current (the TWIN- 
SIX has 12% more zinc surface 
than two No. 6’s!) 


* Hundreds of Exchanges are saving 
time and money, are building sub- 
scriber good will, by replacing 
with the TWIN-SIX. If you are 
not already using this up-to-date 
Telephone Battery, order a supply 
today. 


2 Price is 39¢ each (47¢ west of 
Rockies), terms 5% 10 days, net 
30. Orders of 30 or more shipped 
F.O.B. your Exchange. Mail your 
order to Inland Equipment Co. 


ONE TWIN-SIX 
EQUALS TWO No. 6's 





BURGESS 


TWIN-SIX 


TELEPHONE BATTERY 


INLAND EQUIPMENT CO., (Distributors) 
MAX F. HOSEA, President, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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asked to be permitted to hold the posi- 
tion of secretary of the Western Tele- 
phone Corp., a Kansas company, and 
five other companies with the 
name organized in Oklahoma, 


same 
Texas, 


Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. Officials 
said that in view of the action in con- 
nection with the other telephone offi- 
cials, he probably would be directed to 
drop his positions with all except one. 


Commission 
and Court News 


Rate Case in Louisiana 
Continued to August 8 


Hearing of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s rate reduction 
case in Louisiana was continued until 
August 8 by Judge W. Carruth Jones in 
the Baton Rouge district court on May 
25 after Senator Huey P. Long, appear- 
ing as counsel for the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission, insisted that the 
commission needed time to consider 
new evidence. Attorneys for the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
after some protest, finally agreed to the 
continuance. 

The atmosphere in the courtroom was 
tense, onlookers remembering the 
strained relations between Senator 
Long and Judge Jones, whom he threat- 
ened with impeachment in the early 
stages of the rate case. The judge’s re- 
fusal, shortly after that, to grant the 
preliminary injunction asked by the 
telephone company against the reduc- 
tions, came as a surprise in Baton 
Rouge. 

At the May 25 hearing Senator Long 
locked horns with the company on the 
depreciation reserve item in its ac- 
counts. J. C. Henriques, New Orleans, 
attorney for the company, attempted to 
introduce Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion records to show that the company 
had followed requirements in computing 
its depreciation item. 

Senator Long objected on the grounds 
that the issue was intrastate and the 


case was not affected by regulations of 
that type. After contending for a time 
that the record could be examined as a 
public document, Mr. Henriques aban- 
doned his attempt to introduce it. 

The first two witnesses on May 25 
were W. E. Duncan, Atlanta, accountant 
for the telephone company, and L. W. 
Hill, appraiser. Mr. Henriques at- 
tempted to develop through their testi- 
mony, justification for the telephone 
company’s procedure in establishing the 
depreciation reserve. 

This reserve was set at $3,891,700 on 
a total capital investment in Louisiana 
of $33,399,982. In its reduction order 
the commission allowed a reserve of 
$9,349,263 which, it claimed, would re- 
duce the rate base and justify the rate 
reduction. 

The company claims that the lowered 
rates will reduce its annual return on 
its investment to 2.53 per cent. 

Senator Long agreed to accept testi- 
mony of two additional telephone com- 
pany witnesses, G. K. Selden, superin- 
tendent of buildings and supplies, and 
R. M. Goodman, general commercial en- 
gineer, in written depositions. 

Then he asked that the case be con- 
tinued 60 days to allow commission ex- 
perts to study figures presented by the 
telephone company. 

The investigation into the rates was 
started by the commission last Decem- 
ber and its order was handed down on 
March 2, reducing the rates by approxi- 


mately 10 per cent on the average he 
Southern Bell company then filed it 
in the East Baton Rouge district irt 
contending that the order of the m- 
mission of March 2 would not pe it 
the telephone company to earn a ir 


return on its investment in Louisi:na. 
Judge Jones refused a preliminary in 
junction and the telephone company ap- 
pealed to the supreme ceurt The 
peal is still pending. 

The telephone company then asxed 
that the case be set down for trial on 
its merits and after two continuances 
it came up on May 25. 

The commission contends that the 
rates prescribed in its order of March 
2 would give the company a return of 
6 per cent on a property valuation of 
$21,500,000 and contends that the com- 
pany’s plant valuation is no more than 
$21,500,000. 

The telephone company alleges that a 
“fair valuation” of its properties for 
giving service in Louisiana is $31,000, 
000 and that by no possible fair process 
could the valuation be declared to be 
less than $27,500,000. The company con- 
tends that its net revenues for 1934 
gave it a return of 4.69 per cent on 
the lowest possible valuation and 4.19 
per cent on the valuation it contends 
to be fair. The telephone company as- 
serts that it is entitled to earn 8 per 
cent. 

The whole case sifts down to a deter- 
mination of a fair valuation of the com- 
pany’s property in the state and to a 
determination of depreciation 

eee 


Southern Bell Fights 
Reduced Rates to Hotels 


At a hearing before the Georgia Pub- 
lic Service Commission on June 4 rep- 
resentatives of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. protested a pro- 
posed reduction in its long distance tele- 
phone tolls and rates for private ex- 
change service to hotels. Chairman Jud 


P. Wilhoit presided over the hearing, 


which was the result of an order issued 


by the commission upon the company 





for Safety and Better Performance in 
PLIERS, WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVERS, 
SNIPS, HACKSAWS, ETC. . . . specify 
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to show cause why its rates for the 
services named should not be reduced. 

tepresenting the telephone company 
were E. D. Smith, its general counsel; 
T. P. Baird, state manager, and R. M. 
Goodman, general commercial engineer. 

t. M. Goodwin, toll rate manager, 
was placed on the stand to present the 
company’s side. It was contended that 
the Southern Bell’s revenue had already 
een reduced so low the company could 
stand no further restrictions on its in- 
come Mr. Baird said reductions had 
been effective since 1926. 

Citing a specific case, officials claimed 
the recent reduction of telephone rates 
for local service ordered by the commis- 
sion reduced revenue in excess of $800,- 
oor 

J. Prince Webster, of Atlanta, as- 
sisted Mr. Smith as legal counsel for 
the company at the hearing. George 
Goode and Allen Post, members of the 
state department of law, represented 


the commission. 


eee 

Wisconsin Bell to 
Present Its Case June 26 
Presentation of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co.’s opposition to three orders 
for rate reductions totaling $4,000,000 
was scheduled to begin in Madison on 





June 26 after the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission staff finished tes- 
tifying on June 3. if may? ed 

The company, it was understood in- | ™€W Subscribers are not only more appreciative but more critical of 


In every community telephone installation figures are rising. These 


formally, will complete cross-examining | the service offered. They want quicker, clearer and more conven- 
commission witnesses and yresenta- . ° 
a soaps ; ient modern telephone service. 
tion of its own case by July 10. 
d G. Wray, consulting engineer, testi- The 
fied on June 3 that the maintenance . 
cost per telephone company station is $6 | absolute reliability of telephone equipment. It must not fail to do 
to $6.50 yearly. That, it was pointed 
out, would amount to about $300,000 to f 
$400,000 less than the telephone com-| ™ust give years of satisfactory service at 


modern improvements of telephone service demand the 
its particular part of the telephone job. It 


pany figured for such costs and equal a reasonable cost. 
commission allowances for maintenance 


in three temporary rate reduction or- There is an Exide battery for every tele- 

d = ) =r i ig ti . 4 4 

ors now water Mitigation phone job. Whether the work is heavy 
Edwin S. Mack, Milwaukee, company ; 

attorney, objected to some of Mr. Wray’s or light; whether they are floated or 

figures, which he said incorrectly and 


cycle charged; Exides assure many years 
Misleadingly “sought to put into the 


company’s mouth” a forecast it did not of reliable service. 


make in 1930. Mr. Mack also opposed 
Mr. Wray’s contention that material 


and labor involved in maintenance . 
should be figured at 1929 instead of | 
1934 prices and wages to get a more | 
normal picture of what future costs 


are likely to be. 
eee Ww BATTERIES Typical cell of the Exide- 


‘ . A Chloride Battery showing 
) Illinois Bell Reports On &e. FOR EVERY TELEPHONE USE its construction 
Refunds Still Unclaimed 


lore than 300,000 former coin-box 


subscribers of the Illinois Bell Tele | THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


Phone Co. have failed to collect their | The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Share of the refunds which the company 
has been making in harmony with the | 











Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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order handed down by the United States 
Supreme Court on April 30, 1934. About 
$5,000,000 are still awaiting distribu- 
tio! 

Practically all of the present sub- 
scribers have been mailed their refund 
checks, according to John L. Spellman, 
publicity director of the company, and 
notices have been mailed out to the last 
known address of all persons entitled to 
refunds. 

An audit prepared by Touche, Niven 
& Co. by court order upon petition of 
Attorneys Goldstein & Haight indicates 
that a discrepancy has appeared in the 
estimates of the amount due the public 
and that the total refund will be $1,- 
261,246 less than previously reported. 


Wants Board to Pass on 


Telephone Disconnections 

Wyckliffe C. Marshall, counsel for the 
Boston Central Labor Union in the re- 
cent rate case against the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has drafted 
a bill which has been filed in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature by Representative 
Leo Landry, of Watertown, to prohibit 


disconnections of service by all classes 


of public utilities without approval of 
the Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities. 

The bill provides that a telephone 
company shall not cut off service for 
non-payment of bills unless the commis- 
sion is satisfied that the subscriber is 
failing to “make an honest effort’ to 
satisfy his obligations to the company, 
“however small in amount” such pay- 
ment may be. A hearing will shortly be 
given the measure by the committee on 
rules. 

eee 
Commission Orders Probe 


of Rates at Oklahoma City 

An investigation of telephone rates of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 
Oklahoma City was ordered May 29 by 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
with a view of possible reductions. An 
appraisal of the company’s properties 
will be made by commission employes, 
Chairman Reford Bond stated, and the 
investigation is expected to extend into 
early next year. 

Commissioner Jack Walton did not 
participate in ordering the investiga- 
tion, saying he saw no occasion for the 
investigation at this time. He declared 





What is wealth? 
had the experience. 


hind us. 
“What is wealth?” 
Have we health? 


WEALTH 
By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Most of us do not know because we have never 
But there has been a great change of heart in 
people regarding desire for wealth. 
enough to keep us going without leaving a trail of unpaid bills be- 
It is a good time for us to try to answer this question: 


Who would not exchange wealth for health? 
The wealthy class has more money than I, and can call a fair aver- 
age of the earth’s surface their own by right of purchase. But we both 
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humidity 
without the 


minate 


have much in common: three meals a day, a roof over our head, a 
good night’s sleep, plenty of fresh air and sunshine, and we are phys- 
ically fitted to see and hear God’s gifts of flowers and bird-song. 

It has always been my experience that I more fully appreciated 
what few luxuries of life I have had, after considerable yearning for 
them. They had to be beyond my reach for awhile. The wealthy 
don’t have the yearning experience for most of the luxuries they buy, 
because they are usually within reach. 

The most beautiful and treasured thing in life is our memories 
stored so safely back in our minds. All else we can lose but our memo- 
ries we can never lose as long as life lasts. I like to think we can 
take them with us beyond this life. Why not? We go on storing 
them from youth to old age. For what purpose? Old people grow 
quiet and talk less and less as the years slip by. Their eyes dim, 
ears deafen and shut out the world about them. They live more 
and more in their roomful of memories. And are happy. 

We all live both outwardly and inwardly in retrospection and antic- 
ipation, but I believe we never weary of the treasures in our memo- 
ries. 

MORAL: 
Campbell. 


“To live in hearts we leave behind, is not to die.”— 
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there had been no complaints against 
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ELECTROX RECTIFIERS 


For charging storage batteries in Tele- 
phone Service or operating P-B-X, P-A-X, 
C-A-X Systems without batteries. 


Write for Circular 333. 
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rates. 

M. J. Stooker, general manager of the 
Southwestern Bell in Oklahoma, said 
the rates in Oklahoma City are reason- 
able and that the exchange, over a pe- 
riod of years, has not earned more than 
a fair return on its investment. 

Chairman Bond said the probe is a 
continuation of the general investiga- 
tion started in 1931. In conjunction 
with Commissioner A. 5S. J. 
Chairman Bond ordered a reduction in 
telephone rates at Tulsa this year, when 
the case was reopened after Mr. Wal- 
ton and E. R. Hughes, former member 
of the commission, last autumn denied 
an application for a reduction in rates. 

“The investigation was ordered pur- 
suant to an act of the legislature ap- 
propriating funds for the purpose of 
investigating rates and charges of utili- 
ties,’ Mr. Bond said. “The Tulsa tele- 
phone case is completed and now pend- 
ing in the supreme court on appeal.” 


Shaw, 


Subscribers Lose Fight to 


Secure Rate-Increase Fund 

Common Judge David Ralph 
Hertz, of Cleveland, Ohio, has ruled that 
the court could take no action on peti- 
tions filed by Guy D. Brookins, a Cleve- 
land Heights telephone subscriber, and 
residents of ten other Ohio municipali- 
ties asking that the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. be compelled to turn over to sub- 
seribers a fund, allegedly $40,000,000, 
collected on rate increases since 1920. 


Pleas 


Hearings Closed in Bell 


Depreciation Case 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
ended the hearings on the 
matter of an order to fix depreciation 
rates for 1935 for the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. The company sub- 
mitted additional figures from its ac- 
countants to show that the proposed 
rate of 3.18 per cent—it was fixed at 3.5 
per cent for 1934—is entirely inade- 
quate to take care of depreciation that 
actually accrues yearly. 

The commission called in J. H. 
Schnell, its accountant, who submitted 
a number of tables showing the growth 
of the depreciation fund and also that 
the company had not actually expended 
for replacements the sums represented 
by the depreciation rate for several 
years. The commission will issue an 
order, when the record is completed. 

Commissioner F. L. Bollen and En- 
gineer Hollister were authorized to go 
to Wisconsin and study the way in 
which depreciation rates are fixed in 
that state and how depreciation is han- 
dled. Meanwhile the supreme court 
clerk is completing the record on which 
the telephone company will base an ap- 


sion has 
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peal to the federal supreme court on the 
action of the commission on the depre. 
ciation rate for 1934. In the current 
case a much more voluminous record 
was prepared for a possible appeal, the 
record for 1934 being curtailed because 
the commission refused to permit addi- 
tional testimony after case was Closed, 
eee 
Commission Rulings and 


Schedule of Hearings 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

June 10: Order issued to 10 officials 

of telegraph and telephone companies 

denying them permission to serve as 

officials or directors of more than one 
company. 

CALIFORNIA 
May 24: Louis Lehn (Louis Lehn 
Telephone Co.) authorized to abandon 


telephone service now rendered near 
Windsor, Sonoma county. 
June 18: Hearing before Commis- 


sioner Carr on complaint of the city of 
Los Angeles against the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co., regarding rates, 
tolls, rentals, ete. 
GEORGIA 
June 4: Representatives of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. appeared before the commission to 
protest a proposed reduction in its long 
distance telephone tolls and rates for 
private exchange service to hotels. The 
commission had ordered the company 
tu show cause why these rates should 
not be reduced. 
ILLINOIS 
June 11: Hearing in Chieago on ap- 
plication of the Illinois Valley Tele- 
phone Co. for general authority to 


make temporary investment of idle 
funds. 
June 11: Hearings in Chicago on 


citations against the Cordova Telephone 
Co. and the Iroquois County Telephone 
Co. in the matter of failure to furnish 
annual reports for the years 1932, 1933 
and 1934 to the commission and to show 
cause why it should not be prosecuted 
under the penalty provisions of an act 
entitled “An act concerning public utili- 
ties,” approved June 29, 1921. 
LOUISIANA 

May 25: In regard to the commis- 
sion’s investigation of the rates, charges 
and practices of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for service 
within the state; it is ordered that, “ef- 
fective June 1, the rates for residential 
five-party service in Bossier City, within 
the base rate area of the Shreveport ex- 
change, shall be, in lieu of rates pre- 
scribed in order No. 1530, $1.65 per 
month; and outside of the base rate 
area of Shreveport, $1.65 per month, 
plus established mileage charges; in all 
other respects, order No. 1530 to remain 
the same.” 

MISSOURI 

June 13: Hearing in Jefferson City 
on complaint of a group of St. Louis 
hotels against the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., postponed to this date 
from May 24. It is alleged in the com- 
plaint that the rates charged by the 
Southwestern Bell for the services ren- 
dered are unfair and inequitable and 
a more favorable schedule is asked. 

It is charged that St. Louis hotels 
have a schedule which is higher than 
the schedules for hotels in other cities 
served by the company. In the answer 
to the complaint the Bell company con- 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 


counting Machines, Blectric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Bond Electric Corporation, 257 Cornelison 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J.—Bond Telephone 
Dry Cells, Bond Flashlights and Batteries, 
Industrial Flashlights and Batteries, Bond 
Dry Batteries, Storage Batteries, Voltpruf 
Special Flashlights for linemen, Victor 
Telephone Cells and Bond Formula 1216 
Inhibitor, ideal for keeping the cooling sys— 
tem of trucks and service cars free from 
rust, scale and corrosion. 

Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill.— 
Burgess Flashlights and Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
—a 3-volt unit designed to replace two No. 
6 cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
smaller size and a leakproof case. The 
Burgess Little-Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell, is smaller and lighter, will not 
ooze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 

National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘“‘Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. “Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; “Eveready” Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 

Ray-O-Vac Company Madison, Wis. 
—Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service —— by tests in 
accordance with U. S. vernment stand- 
ards and records of users. Ray-O-Vac 
flashlights and industrial flashlight bat- 
teries are other items showing Ray-—O-Vac’s 
outstanding quality. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric ——. oy! Company, 
Allegheny Ave, and h St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, tlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Cempany, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, 
R. |.—Paper telephone cable, switchboard 
cable, bare copper wire. Chicago Office: 
20 N. Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
House, Embankment, . C. 2, Factory: 
Prescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 


cable of all sizes and capacities. 

General Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y.—Paper telephone 
cables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 


sulated copperweld drop wire. 


Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of firms and companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.”” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 6100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher Cable Hangers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest points in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, ill_—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, til—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CARBON DIAPHRAGMS 


Noris Carbon Company, Inc., 160 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Carbon diaphragms, car- 
bon bach plates, granular and globular 
carbons, lightning arresters. 


CONDUIT 


Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Company, 
Brazil, ind.—Makers of Brazil Vitrified Tile. 
Conduit. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame—proof jumper 
were. interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. Runzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Calculagraph Company, 50 Church S&t., 
New ork, N. Y. culagraph is the 
world’s standard ages time recorder and 
gives you toll reco printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or n 

Alfred E. Cowling. Scotstown, Quebec.— 
Eastern eedar les, plain or butt treated. 

MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 

Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — “Poles wit 


Character.” Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located , 
Minneapolis, Minn., and City (Lower 


Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 
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Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 5 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill Northern White and 
Western Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt- 
treated. Let us quote you our new low 
prices. 

H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, B. 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar Poles 
Plain or Butt treated. 

Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
ill.—Publie Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Central Battery and Magneto Manual Tele- 
phone Switchboards, Remote Contro) 
Switchboards, Telephone Instruments of all 
types, Battery Eliminators, Charging 
Equipment, . 7 and Control Appa- 
ratus, Cords, ires, Cables, Monotype Cop-— 
perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 
construction materials and supplies. 

Automatic Electric Company, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, !il.—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 

Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 

Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, til.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, Private Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles. etc. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, I!l.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication s- 


tems. Manufaeturers of ‘Master-built”’ 
Common Battery. eto and PBX 
Switchboards, ‘“Masterphone” Telephone 


Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
phone supplies, including bronze drop and 
interior wire. 

North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 


Dial Control). Unattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 

Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 


ual Telephone Equipment. 

Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, R. Y— Telephone apparatus of al) 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and genera! 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., 
CRESTOLOY Pliers, Curved 
Pliers, Heavy Diagonal Cutting 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Pliers, En 
Nippers, Crescent Hack Saws. 


Jamestown, N. Y.— 
Needle Nose 
Pliers, 
Cutting 


TRANSMITTER REPAIRS 


The Telephone Repair Shop, 1760 Lunt 
Ave., Chicago, !!l.—Transmitters completely 
rebuilt and arranged for either magneto or 
Cc. B. service. Transmitter fronts and 
backs refinished in biack. ‘Transmitter 
buttons cleaned and refilled. Receivers re- 
paired; ringer coils and generator armatures 
rewound. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge 


$2.00 for 20 words or less. 

















Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4”"x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 





ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 
less head set. Address 8101, care of 
TELEPHONY. 








YOUR CROSS ARMS 


and Poles 
Need 
Protection 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
21 Carbolineum Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











MAGNETO 
HAND SET 
TELEHPONE 





(New Leich Hand Set) 


3 bar 1000 ohm..... $13.85 

4 bar 1600 ohm..... 14.25 

5 bar 1600 or 2500 
EELS OR ae or 14.50 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








TRANSMITTERS 


REPAIRED AND REBUILT 
Guaranteed Quality—Any Quantity 
Baked, black, velvet finish, New granular 
carbon. Work hip, adj and tests 
made with the latest and most improved 

apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
Full information on request 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
Rogers Park Station Chicago 

















NEW LOW PRICES 


Practically new No. | Wire Grips, $1.00 each. 
Refinished like new, late-type push-in, folding 
door telephone booths, $24.00 each. Also Line- | 
men's Tool Boxes, 40''x20''x!7"" deep, $2.00 each. 
Prices F.O.B. Chicago. 


W. M. MILLER & SONS 
2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





























NEED TOLL TICKETS? 
Write: Specialty Printers, 
Bristol, Tenn. 








HELP WANTED 





WAN TED—Accountant capable of tak- 
ing charge of books of class A telephone 
company in middle west. State experience. 
Address 8451, care of TELEPHONY. 








WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO BUY—100 No. 12-A 
Western Electric protectors in good con- 
dition with or without fuses and carbons. 
J. W. Flint, Empire Pipeline Co., Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. 








WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Preparing 
and supervising employe educational and 
public relations programs. Maximum suc- 
cess can only be realized through an intel- 
ligent understanding of the industrial, po- 
litical and social economics involved by 
both owners, employes and consumers. The 
program visualized is the greatest need of 
the hour. W. S. Vivian, Ludington, Mich. 








CABLE SPLICING or other telephone 
construction or repair work wanted. Small 
jobs within driving distance especially so- 
licited, but will go anywhere. Full outfit, 
tools and instruments. Eldon Eckles, Blue 
Earth, Minn. 











Competent telephone man experienced in 
all branches, desires position with active 
company. Will furnish A-1 reference; go 
anywhere, moderate salary. Address 8434, 
care TELEPHONY. 


TELEPHONY & 
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rates are matters of 


June 17: Hearing in Jefferson City 
on application of the Cass County Tele. 
phone Co. to discontinue its exchanze at 
Freeman, Cass County. 

NEBRASKA 


June 2: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Nebraska Continental Tele. 
phone Co. for authority to waive servy- 
ice connection charges where facilities 
are available and also reconnect charges 
for the period beginning June 1 and 
October 1, 1935, found reasonable and 
granted as asked. 

June 2: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to revise its message 
toll tariff, effective at once, by advane- 
ing time when discounted rates on sta- 
tion-to station toll service shall be effec. 
tive from 8:30 p. m., to 7 p. m.; being 
in the nature of a reduction of rates, 
authority granted without a hearing. 

June 2: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Linceln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to make similar 
revision of its tariff; being in the na- 
ture of a reduction of rates, authority 
granted without hearing. 

June 3: Commission took further 
testimony in the matter of the order to 
fix a depreciation rate for 1935 for the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.; case 
submitted and taken under advisement. 

NEW YORK 

June 12: Continued hearing in New 
York before Commissioner Brewster in 
the commission’s investigation of the 
rates, rules and practices of the New 
York Telephone Co. (hearing continued 
on June 13 and 14). 

June 13: Continued hearing in Al- 
bany before Commissioner Lunn in the 
commission’s investigation of the rates 
of the Upstate Telephone Corp. of New 


York (hearing continued on June 14 
and 15). 
OHIO 
June 5: Application filed by the new 


Deshler-Crescent Telephone Co. asking 
authority to issue to qualify directors, 
five shares of no par common stock. 
The authority was given by the com- 
mission for the issue and sale of five 
shares at a declared value of $100 per 
share, providing that the proceeds be 
deposited and held in escrow pending 
further order authorizing expenditure 
which will issue when and as the ap- 


plicant is actually operating. 
OKLAHOMA 
May 29: Investigation ordered of 


rates charged by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in Oklahoma City. 

June 13: Hearing on application of 
citizens of Garber for authority to estab- 
lish a mutual telephone exchange. 

WISCONSIN 

May 31: Complaint filed by the 
Jerpen & Valders Telephone Co. claim- 
ing that the Liberty-Newton Telephone 
had solicited subscribers of the Jerpet 
& Valders company in a territory al: 
legedly belonging to the latter. 

The Liberty-Newton company operates 
through the Baryenbruch exchange and 
the Jerpen & Valders company serves 
principally in the village of St. Nazianz. 

The commission announced its inteD- 
tion to examine the books and records 
of the Liberty-Newton Telephone Co. 
and to investigate the complaint. 
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